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Wiarch the familiar everyday 
things people do with their hands. 
They switch on the radio... wind 
a watch... light a match. Simple 
things, yet in these acts you find 
the human touch that keeps the 
wheels of business turning. It’s a 
close-up of the give-and-take be- 
tween people and industry. 


Naturally, these things we do 
didn’t develop overnight. It took 
a lot to make them what they 
are. Coca-Cola is a striking ex- 
ample. 











Delicious and 


Refreshing 





| You twirl 


a Dial 


)f or raise if 
* this frosty 


Bottle 


Coca-Cola has been a quality 
drink from the beginning. Fifty- 
four years ago Coca-Cola was first 
produced. It was a soft drink with 
a unique taste thrill and described 
as “delicious and refreshing.” No- 
body then could have guessed the 
tremendous scale upon which it 
would eventually be produced. 


But making Coca-Cola was only 
part of it. Coca-Cola had to get 
where you could enjoy it when you 
wanted it. Coca-Cola has come a 
long way to do that. It would be 







. 
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hard to find a place in America 
where Coca-Cola isn’t known... 
where its signs, trucks, coolers, 
cartons can’t be seen. That goes 
for its many bottling plants and 
the soda fountains, too. Coca-Cola 
had to be good to get where it is 
in American life. 

Doing it has been the work of 
years. But it couldn’t have hap- 
pened if you and millions like you 
hadn’t made it your custom to 
pause and enjoy the refreshment 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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WHAT WE CAN DEFEND........................ ae 
Events of the last few weeks have had a shatter- 
ing impact on the official thinking of Washing- 
ton. Questions such as: Can the U.S. continue 
to depend upon the British Navy in the At- 
lantic? and is it going to be easy to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine? have officials really worried. 
Here in this article is the first attempt to project 
(on a factual basis) our strategy in the Atlantic. 


AMERICA’S NAVAL POLICY.................... P. 9 


Take an admiral’s word for it: It’s about time 
Americans understood the problems involved in 
the Navy’s role of protecting our interests and 
commitments. Since these “interests” range over 
one-third of. the world, what Rear Admiral 
Greenslade has to say about our naval policy, 
condition of the fleet and its strategical situation 
is of first-rate importance to all Americans. 


THE WAR’S CHIEF LESSON.................... P. 12 


Are America’s airplanes obsolete? Is the U.S. 
lagging behind Germany in aircraft technique? 
President Roosevelt talked about it at his last 
press conference. This article has something to 
say about the same situation. Highly informa- 
tive is this analysis of an important subject. 


BEHIND THE TNEC SLOWDOWN........ P. 13 


Ever wonder how the best laid plans of officials 
and legislators “gang aft a-gley?” Read this ar- 
ticle about the TNEC. See how plans have crum- 
bled under pressure of outside events. To date, 13 
volumes of fact and opinion have been filled with 
testimony about American business. Here in 
one short article is exactly what has happened. 


GARNER-FARLEY FRONT UN- 
TT eiveniisiennenscinecensennininsenpenmeninnncinniiani P. 14 


The “1940 Battle of the Alamo” has just ended. 
The upshot of the New Dealer-Garnerite fight is 
not what many expected. This article gives the 
lowdown. Also diagnosed is an ailment common 
about six weeks before the first national con- 
vention—“candidate’s restlessness,” it’s called. 


FEWER DEMOCRATS VOTING.............. P. 20 


No straw vote technique was used on this Picto- 
gram and article. Actual voting of primaries and 
special elections held thus far were carefully 
analyzed for trends. Frankly, what was found 
does not point to any decisive election swing... 
but indicated are a number of interesting facts. 
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QUESTION OF WEEK: 
MERITS OF 2-OCEAN NAVY.................. P. 24 


Interest aroused by this question last week has 
brought many more answers from highly-placed 
officials. Letters from our readers are indicative 
of the interest which this question is receiving. 
So once again we give the pros and cons of the 
problem from those whose views make news. 


A NEW TRANSPORT POLICY................ P. 28 


There is a good chance that Congress will take 
some action providing the country with a uni- 
fied system of transportation regulation. In this 
Newsgram our research staff has sifted reams of 
testimony and data to get at the basic facts 
about possible transport legislation. Important 
to consumers and producers is this revealing 
piece of analysis. 


AFTER THE WAGE-HOUR BATTLE....P. 30 
President Roosevelt told the press late last week 
that there was so much confusion over the 
Wage-Hour Act amendment controversy that he 
doubted if anybody could make sense of the 
situation. Maybe our staff members are unique 
.. . because we think that this article eliminates 
the confusion from the problem .. . whittles it 
down to only the most pertinent of facts. And 
those facts make sense. 


OUR ‘LAND OF PROMISE”..................0000. P. 34 
Business is now eyeing the “frontier of income”. 
Family incomes apparently hold a lesson for in- 
dustry. Discussed in this compact article is the 
huge potential store of buying power in the 
“submerged third” of the population .. . and 
what business may conclude is necessary in or- 
der to tap this market. 
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Efforts for Peace .. . Billions in Appropriations . . . 


Labor's Court Victories . .. Warships vs. Airplanes 


Congress, after White House con- 
ference, proposes to adjourn by June 
8... Senate bill to extend Hatch Act 
seemingly pigeonholed in House Judi- 
ciary Committee . . . Annual appro- 
priations—billions in the aggregate— 
flow on toward enactment. . . Wheel- 
er-Lea omnibus transport program 
slated for final vote in House... 
$150,000,000 for rivers and harbors 
authorization program agreed to in 
conference . . . $238,000,000-a-year 
highway improvement program for 
two years approved by House com- 
mittee ... President approves amend- 
jng Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
to provide $50,000,000 for RFC loans 
to farm tenants. 

House rejects Wage-Hour Act revi- 
sion by recommitting Norton Bill to 
Labor Committee . . . action makes 
further consideration virtually impos- 
sible in this Congress. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt indicates at 
press conference United States is 
leaving no stone unturned to put the 
full weight of this Government be- 
hind efforts to keep the war within 
present bounds . . . State Depart- 
ment watches Mediterranean situa- 
tion closely, as London orders all 
British Ships to take Cape of Good 
Hope route to Far East . . . Ambas- 
sador Phillips confers in Rome with 
Premier Mussolini . . . Commissioner 
to Philippines Sayre and Ambassador 
Grew at Tokyo jointly confer with 
Japanese Emperor and Foreign Office 
on American-Japanese relations .. . 
Foreign Office cites sharp restriction 
on Japanese immigration into Philip- 
pines ... State Department cables to 
Scandinavian posts for information 
regarding reports of German misuse 
' of American flag at Narvik, Norway, 
prior to German invasion. 


x kk 


Commerce Department reports 
spread of war to Scandinavia had no 
undue effect on American business 
. . . Congress strengthens President’s 
power to “freeze” foreign credits in 
U.S. ... Navy Secretary Edison says 


2 


design of warships may have to un- 
dergo drastic revision to offset effec- 
tiveness of aircraft. 


xkk 


Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 
elects as president James S. Kemper, 
Chicago, president, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company ... adopts 
resolutions for immediate strengthen- 
ing of national defense, revision of 
labor and security laws, reform of 
federal finances. 

Supreme Court dismisses suit of 
seven eastern steel companies which 
contested Labor Department’s de- 
termination of minimum wages for 
steel firms supplying government con- 
tracts under Walsh-Healy Act... 
says no rights of companies are en- 
dangered . . . CIO says decision puts 
“Little Steel” group on same competi- 
tive basis as other steel companies 
and will benefit 200,000 workers ... 
Wage-Hour Administration abolishes 
its Inspection Branch, administrator 
taking over its functions and per- 
sonnel ... Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announces strikes and lockouts in 
1939 involved 1,170,962 workers. 


xk 


Billion-dollar relief appropriation 
bill still in the framing in House 
Appropriations Committee . . . Con- 
gress may advance next year’s work 
relief funds a month, begin install- 
ments June 1 . . . President says his 
latest reorganization order, including 
transfer of Civil Aviation Authority 
to Commerce Department, will stand 
notwithstanding opposition in Con- 
gress .. . Attorney General Jackson 
creates a special neutrality unit in De- 
partment of Justice to control prose- 
cutions relating to neutrality, foreign 
enlistments, treason, sedition, espion- 
age, sabotage and kindred offenses. 

Rupert Emerson, associate profes- 
sor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, appointed director of terri- 
tories and island possessions . . . Presi- 
dent vetoes bill to create nine vacan- 
cies, instead of eight, annually in 
grade of rear admiral and to retain 
more naval aviators in service. 
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Newsq vata 


Congress will go home without changing this country's Neutrality Law; 
without a gesture of help to the rather hard-pressed Allies. Every sign is that 
the United States will maintain a strictly isolationist attitude till after 
November; will then re-explore the situation, if there is time. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





War will become a dominant issue in conventions and in the 1940 campaign. 
Question will not openly be that of direct involvement; will rather revolve 
around aid “short of war"; will concern U.S. attitude in the event of threatened 
British-French defeat; will concern strict isolation or indirect involvement. 
This means delay in any tangible or psychological aid in the meantime; means an 
essentially isolationist position back of the Neutrality Act. 





Real fact is that British have ample cash to buy everything they can possi- 
bly get delivered in one year and probably two years; that their hesitation in 
tapping the American market now has lasted eight months; that there is nothing-- 





short of war--that the U.S. could do for them with a changed Neutrality Law 
that it cannot now do with existing law. Inside view here is that the trouble 
with Britain and France is the trouble of the American Government: an unwilling- 


ness to recognize the strength of the military machine aggressor nations have 
built. 





Prospect is that Hitler's next move will come in the Balkans; will be 
aimed at cutting British Mediterranean sSipply lines and at opening a clear 
path to oil supplies. Alternative move may be in Sweden. Land offensive will 
be avoided until iron and oil supplies are assured. Britain, with North Sea and 
Mediterranean closed, will face a difficult shipping problem; will need more 
and more to turn to U.S. for supplies. British delay in tapping American pro- 
ductive facilities means that an advantage in the air race is in the distance. 





K K * 


Demonstrated effectiveness of air power will force a recasting of U.S. de- 
fense policies; will cause questioning of ability to defend far-flung possessions 
and supply routes. Lesson of the Norwegian experience, in naval opinion, is 
that warships operating in narrow waters cannot stand against shore-based 
aircraft. 





Does this answer to aircraft-battleship argument mean that battleships are 
obsolete? Not at all. View simply is that warships must be redesigned; that 
the mission of the warship should not carry to waters in which aircraft can 
Swarm in attack from nearby land bases; that naval strategy must more than ever 
take into consideration a new element of danger. What happened in Norway showed 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


how difficult would be any attempted foreign attack on the shores of the United 
States. It also shows how difficult would be American attack on objectives 
thousands of miles away. 





Upturn in business will be slow in the period just ahead; will probably 
gain momentum in the third quarter. End of the business decline is coming in the 
range predicted; is to be followed by a period when rate of production will 
closely follow the volume of new orders. 





Back of a second half business rise will be: (1) large export business 
which would be increased rather than diminished by closing of the Mediterranean; 
(2) rising expenditures for armament at home, with April spending at a record- 
breaking peace-time high of $150,000,000; (3) rising expenditures on farm and 
relief subsidies. 





White House is advised that the Allies will find increasing need to turn 
to this market; that continued war will find Britain placing greater and greater 
dependence upon American production; that there are strong inflationary forces 
at work in nations at war; that there is no real need for planned recovery pro- 
grams at home so long as armament promises to provide a steadily increasing 
volume of pump priming. 





Chance of a war boom in U.S. is not great so long as this country remains 
out of war. Chance of any important business setback, likewise, is small so 
long as the world remains at war. 





Urge in Congress is to dodge issues that will offend important groups of 
voters. House can register resentment toward labor regulations. Reason: Rep- 
resentatives of compact farm districts, combined with conservatives, give a ma- 
jority. Senate, however, will go slow with actions that might offend organized 
labor. Reason: Senators must avoid offense to any organized groups that might 
hold the balance of voting power in an entire State. Result: Chance of Wage- 
Hour amendment or Wagner Act amendment, in any important respect, is diminishing. 





On other issues: Taxes: Any tax law enacted in 1941, unless U.S. is faced 
with immense armament expense, will not be retroactive to 1940 incomes. If 
greatly increased expense becomes necessary, a flat 10 per cent addition to 
present income taxes would be likely to apply to 1940 income. Housing: Roose- 
velt is trying to stir action on plan to increase USHA lending authority; may 
succeed. 


Investment Trust: Only chance of action would come if a bill could be 
drafted satisfactory to all interests. Not likely. Defense: Moderate further 
appropriation increases can be expected. Walter-Logan: Slated to die in Senate 
Committee. Farm Credit: A 50-50 prospect for enactment of a plan for a perma- 
nent 3% per cent interest rate and Government guarantee of Land Bank bonds. 











Roosevelt will strongly dominate the Democratic convention; will in all 
probability select the nominee. Third-term prospect continues to be less than 
50-50. Republican outcome is very uncertain, but with present edge to Dewey. 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of 
thousands of Burroughs users. 


Experience has taught users the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 
their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has proved the availability and 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding 
their equipment against costly interruption. 


Experience also prompts users to depend 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 


steady flow of new machines, new features 
and new developments for keeping pace with 
changing office requirements. 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
by a full line of thoroughly modern Burroughs 
machines and features, is experienced in 
recommending exactly the right equipment 
for any figuring, accounting, cash handling or 
forms-writing job. Why not call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6328 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


fodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 





Youre looking at 


THE LEADER 


In Style -In Thrifty Road Action -In Sales ! 








The Special De Luxe Town Sedan, $761* 


-..and after you EYE IT, 
Come on over to the nearest Chevrolet salesroom in please TRY _- for then 


town and make friends with the car that has made buy- " 

ing a pleasure—and almost a downright necessity—for We@E know you will BUY IT 

car-wise, value-wise people! ‘i h - - 
You'll find you can’t wait till you get your hands on —just as the entire nation | 


the steering wheel of this big, beauty-leading Chevrolet , M4 
with the swank ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling . . . with the s placing Chevrolet first 


Fisher Body luxury... with the 181-inch measurement mn sales for the ninth time 


from front of grille to rear of body which makes it the ‘ 
longest of all lowest-priced cars! in the last ten years! 
And you'll find you won’t want to get out from behind 
that steering wheel once you test Chevrolet action. EYE IT ee 
For this car out-accelerates and out-climbs all other $659 
cars in its price range... out-rides them, too, on smooth 
or rough roads, with the majestic smoothness and safety TR Y IT ee MASTER 85 BUSINESS COUPE 
of its ‘‘Ride Royal’’* . . . and gives you these better ee ee ee 
results at the minimum cost for gas, oil and upkeep! *All models priced at 
* On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, BUY iT! Flint, Michigan. Trans- 
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General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN portation based on rail 
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The National Week + « » 
WHAT WE CAN DEFEND 


Comparative Safety for Continental U.S. and Panama Canal Area 


Protection of South America 
however, depends on aid 
from the British Navy 


What happened in Norway is raising 
grave questions concerning what now can 
happen in this hemisphere. Can the United 
States continue to depend for Atlantic de- 
fense on the British Navy? Should Green- 
land—of vital strategic importance—be al- 
lowed to float independently? Is it going 
to continue to be easy to enforce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? What now does national de- 
fense demand? 

All of these and other questions are get- 
ting sudden and hurried attention here. 

President Roosevelt wound up a series of 
deeply significant talks with Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada. The 
State Department speeded opening of a 
consulate in Greenland as Germany ma- 
neuvered, through Denmark, to gain a toe- 
hold there. Navy Secretary Edison ad- 
mitted that the airplane has a “temporary 
advantage” over the battleship. Air Corps 
Chief Arnold admitted that American war- 
planes are not the best in the world and 
that production is far from a mass basis. 
Strategists pored over charts of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, assessing the problem that new 
developments create for the United States, 
with its commitments that extend 7,000 
miles to the south. 


The Job Facing Our Navy 

Events of the last few days spotlight the 
question of what the United States can de- 
fend successfully with the means and the 
agreements at hand. The American Navy 
has a big job cut out for itself in the vast 
areas of the Pacific. After the Norwegian 
experience, there is doubt in the highest 
quarters here whether the British Navy can 
continue to be depended upon to protect 
American interests in the Atlantic. Very 
best informed officials frankly admit doubt 
concerning the ability of the Allies to win 
the present war unless there is a sensational 
reversal of performance. 

The resulting problem facing the United 
States divides itself into two parts. First, 
the commitments that must be carried out 
in the Atlantic; second, the weapons and 
facilities for enforcing those commitments. 

This country is pledged to defend the 
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area from the northern tip of Canada to 
the southern tip of South America. That 
commitment is made by the United States 
alone—not in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish. It requires defense of some South 
American nations that may have more con- 
fidence in and more sympathy with possi- 
ble enemies of the United States than with 
the United States itself. The commitment 
requires defense of an area which is 700 
miles nearer to Gibraltar than to New York 
or to the Panama Canal, and which is 1,500 
miles nearer to the Portuguese-owned Cape 
Verde Islands than to 


American naval 





Trouble for Britain raises new 
questions for U. S. 

Can the Navy defend South 
America? 

The defense problem takes a 
new form as strategists reconsider 
American commitments. 

Lessons learned in Europe’s war 
and what they mean for U.S. de- 
fense. 





bases in the Caribbean. Portugal might 
quickly be gobbled up and its strategic 
islands acquired by another power in this 
fast-moving world. 

All of this area, until now, has in prac- 
tical fact been protected by the British 
Navy. The dominance and future of that 
navy now is in some doubt. This question 
today is being faced by President Roose- 
velt and his military and naval advisers: 

How well equipped is the United States 
to fulfill its Monroe Doctrine commit- 
ments, as revised to include protection of 
Canada as well as Latin America? 

The answer that the White House gets 
is this: There is a Navy about the size 
of that of Japan, somewhat larger than 
the combined German-Italian fleets, and 
based in the Pacific where there is a full- 
sized job to perform. There will be by 1941 
an Air Force of 2,000 first-line combat 
planes scattered among many possessions, 
and supported by 1,500 reserve planes. 
There is an Army of 250,000 men, widely 


scattered, and ill-equipped with transport 
or supply facilities for operating thousands 
of miles from home in Latin American 
countries with which there are no agree- 
ments for basing facilities and in which 
there is uncertain friendliness for the 
United States. This Army is more miles 
away from its possible objective than 
would be an army coming from Europe 
and very many more miles away than an 
army embarking from Western Africa. 

These facts take on importance in the 
light of American commitments and in the 
knowledge that South America is the world’s 
richest undeveloped area, abundantly sup- 
plied with nearly all the raw materials ur- 
gently needed by the “have-not” nations. 

Raised is the question of what this coun- 
try really can defend without the aid of 
the British Navy. 


Security for Continental U.S. 

First take the North American part of 
the problem. Norwegian experience im- 
pressed American officers with its demon- 
stration that the biggest navy cannot pro- 
tect landing of troops and equipment 
against shore-based aircraft. This bulwarks 
the conclusion that the continental United 
States now, and in the foreseeable future, 
is safe from important enemy attack. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt must have talked over 
this problem with Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister. The result would be an assurance of 
comparable safety for Canada itself. To 
nail down that conclusion, the United 
States and Canada need to know that 
Greenland and Iceland will be kept out 
of the hands of any possible enemy. They 
need also to know that Bermuda will be 
kept from any but the British and Amer- 
icans. The United States 
watchful of these situations. 

Next take the Central American part of 
the problem. In this area is the Panama 
Canal, vital to American defense as the 
pathway for the fleet between the two 
oceans. The Canal is completely protected 
in the north by the screen of the West 
Indies, where the United States has naval 
and air bases. It is not so well screened 
from the East, where the British own 
the Lesser Antilles. The Navy wants and 
needs a base at Trinidad, now British- 
owned, to close the loophole in Canal de- 
fense. Congress has before it plans for ac- 
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quiring territory in this region. With it, 
protection of the Canal and of the Gulf 
of Mexico would be invincible. 

Finally take the South American part 
of the problem. It is here that the trouble 
lies. South America is a vast continent. 
Its circumference is more than 10,500 
miles. Every foot of that territory is guar- 
anteed by the United States. The nations 
to be defended are themselves very poorly 
armed. There are no American naval bases 
in that vast area from which an American 
fleet might operate. There are not even 
commitments with the South American 
nations that would enable the American 
fleet to be assured of anchorage. There are 
airplane landing fields and commercial air 
services of great importance participated 
in by the United States. But distances are 
very great; greater than they are from the 
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foreign-owned Cape Verde Islands or from 
Africa’s West Coast. 

The simple fact is that the United States 
is not equipped to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine without the active aid of the 
British fleet. Any American defense of 
South American nations would, of neces- 
sity, take the form of some long-distance 
aid to nations engaged in defending them- 
selves. That assistance could be increased 
if the affected nations offered the U.S. 
Navy and Army ship anchorages and land- 
ing fields for emergency use. But there are 
evidences that Latin America is more in- 
clined to look to Europe than to the United 
States for guidance; that sympathies are 
often for other forms of goversiment and 
that suspicions are directed here. 

Hemisphere defense, officials now admit, 
is a problem of immense size in itself. 
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When to hemisphere defense is added de- 
fense of American interests in the Far 
East, the size of the job becomes stagger- 
ing. For that job the United States is de 
pending heavily upon the battleship. Ev- 
ropean experience now discloses that bat- 
tleships, as now built, are vulnerable from 
the air. This experience is encouraging in 
its implications with regard to South 
American defense, if the difficulty there 
should ever take the form of open attack 
from abroad. But, with a third dimension 
in warfare, there admittedly is a new dif- 
ficulty for nations, like the United States, 
with commitments to fulfill over more 
than a third of the earth’s surface. 

The pressing fact is that this country 
must either vastly increase its armed forces 
or must face the need to give up some ob 
ligations lightly assumed in the past. 
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The role of sea power 
in plans to defend 
far-flung U.S. interests 


By REAR ADMIRAL GREENSLADE 
Of the General Board, United States Navy 


If the Allies, Great Britain and France, 
are successful in this war, the result may 
be another bottling up of fermenting forces 
in nations having the will to expand and 
no law or moral force to restrain their 
methods. On the other hand, if the Allies 
fail, we may see the absorption by Ger- 
many of more small neutral countries with 
valuable resources; the break-up and pos- 
session by others of the empires of Great 
Britain and France, and of the colonies of 
Holland, Belgium, Spain and Portugal. 
The exploitation of South America is not 
out of the picture. 

These things are mostly in the realm of 
international politics, but they cannot be 
dissociated from the principal agents and 
the principal instruments which are their 
means of accomplishment—sea power, in- 
cluding all surface, air and sub-surface 
weapons, supporting bases of operations 
and sea transport. 


Our Fundamental Naval Policy 


It has been generally agreed in the 
United States that our future security 
and welfare depend upon the maintenance 
of adequate sea power. The development 
and strength of our Navy has been brought 
into a positive relation to our national 
policy and to our requirements for na- 
tional defense and welfare through the 
following of a consistent naval policy. The 
fundamental naval policy of the United 
States is: “To maintain the Navy in 
sufficient strength to support the national 
policies and commerce, and to guard the 
continental and overseas possessions of the 
United States.” From this fundamental 
concept other provisions of naval policy 
flow, elaborating and sustaining the cen- 
tral idea expressed in the quoted sentence. 

The geographical position of the United 
States is almost ideal as far as defense of 
the Republic itself is concerned. We have 
never had, nor is there prospect of, seri- 
ous trouble with Canada. The only other 
nation touching our border is Mexico, 
where, though differences have arisen at 
times, no serious menace to our nation or 
its institutions can suddenly arise. We 
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AMERICA’S NAVAL POLICY 


An Authoritative Outline of the Strategy That Guides Our Admirals 





Events in Europe and in the Far 
East raise immediate questions 
concerning the defense problem of 
the United States. This nation has 
vital interests and commitments 
that range over one-third of the 
world. The American Navy is 
charged with protecting those in- 
terests and fulfilling those com- 
mitments. It is of the greatest in- 
terest to Americans to understand 
the problems involved and to be 
informed concerning the nation’s 
naval policy, its strategical situ- 
ation and the condition of the 
fleet. Rear Admiral John Wills 
Greenslade deals with these prob- 
lems here. 





have the Panama Canal well guarded as 
a means of communication by sea between 
our East and West Coasts, and between 
our sea forces in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The eastern approaches to the canal are 
through the long corridor of the Carib- 
bean, with Puerto Rico, Culebra and St. 
Thomas covering its entrance. The pos- 
session of Hawaii, fully fortified with its 
Pearl Harbor base, furnishes a shield to 
our western continental border and gives 
assurance that no major force can violate 
it as long as the fleet is in being. Alaska 
flanks the Great Circle routes, that is, the 
shortest distance between our West Coast 
and the Far East. With the completion of 
adequate bases, which would include facili- 
ties for the operation of both land and sea- 
based aircraft, backed by the presence of 
an appropriate number of fleet units and 
a defensive garrison, that area may be 
rendered secure. 

The possession of the Philippines, and 
the attendant possibility of needing to base 
the fleet there for operations, furnishes a 
doubtful element in our present situation, 
and until the status of the islands is defi- 
nitely determined a problem of defense re- 
mains which is extremely difficult of solu- 
tion. There is doubt in the minds of many 
that the fleet could be operated success- 
fully in the Philippines or the Western Pa- 
cific in a major situation without adequate 










basing facilities. Such being the case, the 
eventual maintenance of the terms of the 
Four Power Treaty to respect the basic 
rights of the nations in the Far East would 
depend upon joint action by the signa- 
tories of that Treaty against any one in- 
fringing it; and the success of Joint action 
could only be assured by the availability 
of the British base at Singapore to the con- 
cert of nations. Should, by any chance, the 
Philippines remain or return within the 
complete sovereignty of the United States 
—which appears doubtful in view of the 
present attitude of both the United States 
and the Philippine Governments—fairly 
complete basing facilities for the fleet 
would have to be established there, or a 
more complete, more assured understand- 
ing as to the “status quo” arrived at. 


The Value of Guam 


Without the Philippines, Guam is only 
a far-flung outpost rather than an im- 
portant stepping-stone on a naval route 
to the Far East. Moderately fortified and 
otherwise prepared, it could serve in an 
emergency as an immediate protective 
base for the minor forces which we main- 
tain in the Far East, but it could not be 
long held against a major attack. At best, 
then, it could only be considered as an 
advance base for submarines and air, 
serving as such against a move in our di- 
rection and requiring considerable naval 
effort and delay to reduce it. In other 
ways it is of very great use, particularly 
as a maintenance and refueling point for 
our commercial airlines connecting with 
the Far East. 

The approaches to our North Atlantic 
Coast are open but possible enemies are 
3,000 miles away, without means at 
present of establishing bases of operation 
nearer. In the same way, the western ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal are some- 
what open, faced only by the Galapagos 
group of islands, which undoubtedly this 
Government would never permit to be in 
the hands of a possible opponent. Having 
noted considerable discussion, especially in 
recent months, as to possible acquisition 
of British and French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere on account of the 
debt and in the interest of security of the 
Americas, some authorities are saying that 
Trinidad with its large secure harbor and 
the Bermuda group would be invaluable as 
geographic units in our strategic scheme of 
defense. With them our entire Atlantic 
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littoral would be doubly secure and the 
Trinidad base would be an excellent shield 
to the South American East Coast. 

Our fleet, which is designed to hold 
enemies in force away from our coasts, and 
which has been organized as one strate- 
gically concentrated unit, based in peace- 
time in Southern California, must be pre- 
pared to operate as required in emergency 
in either ocean, concentrated or by detach- 
ment, as the nature of operations would 
dictate. Recently we have heard discus- 
sion of what would be called a “two-ocean 
Navy”—that is, an independent force in 
each ocean sufficient to neutralize or de- 
feat probable opponents there. Such a 
Navy would be unnecessary, unwise, un- 
economical of funds and of force, and less 
efficient than present 
strategically concentrated Navy. 


our concept of a 


Separate Air Department? 

Our national armed 
maintained as two separate entities—the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy—despite much pressure for a sep- 
arate Air Department. In the establish- 
ment of a separate department of the air, 
Great Britain has encountered great dif- 
ficulties and much friction. It is easy to 
understand the difficulties that must have 
arisen during recent 
North Sea and along the Norwegian coast, 
with two departments, two commands, at- 
tempting to control and to coordinate 
faithfully the 
methods, tactics, communications—all be- 


forces have been 


operations in the 


information, operations, 
coming scrambled despite every will to pro- 
duce full cooperation. Even in our fleet, 
with our own air, we have had occasions 
during fleet exercises when air forces have 
attacked their own surface forces. The pos- 
sibility of such mistakes is a menace to the 
peace of mind of any commander. 

On the subject of fleet development: 

Since the earliest days of sea warfare, 
the field of battle has, in general, been 
dominated by the strongest and heaviest 
in ship types. During the World War the 
submarine did for a period present a very 
menace, which controlled 
eventually by means of mine fields and 
depth charges from destroyers aided by air 
observation and the development of lis- 
tening devices. Up to the present, meas- 
ures to control submarines have probably 
developed faster than the efficiency of the 
submarine itself. The relationship of the 
submarine to other sea weapons appears 
to have attained a balance, and, while 
still a potent factor, the submarine ap- 
parently will never dominate sea warfare, 
although it might well be a determining 
clement. 

rhe career of air power has followed that 
of the submarine, but on broader, more 


serious was 
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comprehensive lines, though, up to date, 
it has not demonstrated sufficient power to 
drive ships from the sea, and most con- 
sidered opinion is that it will not. Our 
isolated geographical situation, the fact 
that attack must come from overseas, and 
that, even if our fleet found it necessary to 
operate some thousands of miles from our 
continental borders, it would still be in 





Harris & Ewing 
REAR ADMIRAL GREENSLADE 
Two-ocean Navy: ‘‘Unwise”’ 


open seaways, or based at a distance from 
enemy indicate a somewhat dif- 
ferent relationship between air and surface 
ships from that where nations border each 
other or attack across narrow seas. These 
conditions sustain our concepts, though 
one can readily see that under European 
conditions, where the air must be relative- 
ly more effective, there is basis for argu- 
ment for the dominance of air forces, par- 
ticularly where sea forces must be operated 
in limited tactical areas. 

As was the case with the submarine, de- 
fense against air attack has gone on 
apace, so that today attack on surface 
forces is a hazardous proceeding which 
must be hurried and subject to many in- 
fluences which prevent accuracy in bomb- 
ing. It has been universally conceded that 
our fleet air arm is the strongest and most 
efficient in the world. With a strong car- 
rier-based aircraft, with a truly great de- 
velopment in patrol plane types, and with 
an adequate building program in subma- 
rines capable of operating overseas, we 
have produced a_ proper balance of 
strength of weapons in our fleet. 

Despite the sacrifice of our battleship 
program in 1922, whereby we lost a tre- 


bases, 


mendous prospective superiority, the Navy 
has made every effort to maintain its 
battleline strength established by the 5:5:3 
ratio, but the abrogation of the limitation 
treaties by Japan in 1936 and the complete 
secrecy which has been established over 
her building program have produced un- 
certainty and confusion. Unfortunately, 
however, there are conditions which great- 
ly militate against maintaining our posi- 
tion. Japan obtains nine times as much 
skilled labor per dollar as wé do. That 
ratio evaluated the yen in terms of the 
dollar, the consideration that Japanese 
labor is 80 per cent efficient, and the loss 
due to legalized leave and sick leave with 
pay of the American laborer. Beyond this, 
each Japanese laborer averages 2,765 hours 
per year as against 1,800 on the part of the 
American worker. As near as can be ascer- 
tained, a battleship can be completed in 
Japanese yards in much less time than 
that required in our own yards. Japanese 
capital ship construction costs per ton 
about half that of the United States. Con- 
sidering these estimates carefully, those 
who are certain that with all of our wealth 
we can outbuild the world should take 


heed. 
The Battleship Race 


In the matter of battleships, six were 
authorized under the Vinson-Trammell 
Act of 1934 and their keels were laid be- 
tween . November, 1937, and February, 
1940, with estimated completion dates be- 
tween October, 1941, and September, 1943. 
These ships are of 35,000 tons standard 
treaty displacement, and of 28 knots speed. 
None has been launched. The Japanese 
answer to this program was four battle- 
ships, the best information indicating 
them to be over 40,000 tons with a speed 
of over 30 knots. These four Japanese 
battleships, laid down between October, 
1937, and April, 1938, have all been 
launched and probably will be completed 
in advance of our first group. Immedi- 
ately upon launching, it appears that four 
more battleships, estimated at 43,000 tons 
or over displacement, were begun by 
Japan. Our own program of six new ships 
building will be supplemented by two 
ships authorized to be laid down this year 
and two more next year, all of 45,000 tons 
displacement and over 30 knots speed. 
Their dates of completion are estimated 
as in 1944 and 1945. Of existing battle- 
ships, all of the Japanese ships have been 
modernized. Our five latest, though ex- 
cellent ships, have not been so modernized, 
and our three earliest, of the total of fif- 
teen existing, have never had their guns 
elevated, so that they could not be placed 
in the battleline of a modern battle. 

Japanese writers of the present day care- 
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fully estimate that the existing ratio of sea 
strength as between our two nations is 5 to 
4, although others go so far as to maintain 
that the ratio is reversed, 4 to 5. Consid- 
ering any situation requiring the operation 
of our fleet in the Western Pacific, the sec- 
ond set of figures, 4 to 5, would not be 
far from the truth, inasmuch as any naval 
foree which operates away from good base 
facilities is a greatly weakened force. 

Looking across the Atlantic, we do not 
think of the possibility of conflict with 
Great Britain, particularly as in conflict 
with the British Empire we would hold by 
far the stronger hand strategically, espe- 
cially with Canada either as hostage or me- 
diator. With France there has been no 
cause for friction, no thought of critical re- 
lations. 

Under existing world conditions, we can- 
not overlook the indications that Germany, 
if successful in the present venture in Eu- 
Tope, supported by Italy, will eventually 
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turn upon Pan-America, where al- 
ready they have national groups which have 
not sworn allegiance to the country into 
which they have moved, but ever look back 
to the fatherland. In such a contingency, 
our fleet is the only assured protection. 
The sum total of the German and Italian 
fleets is slightly greater than that of Japan, 
and approximately five-eighths of that of 
our own. Though their effective air 
strength for overseas operations is small, 
this category is one which can most rap- 
idly be built up to a required strength. 
With increases in size of capital ships 
and with renewed interest in maintaining 
capital ship strength has come realization 
that the Panama Canal locks were too 
small. High-speed capital ships run well 
up toward 900 feet in length, and with 
the increased beam necessary they will 
manage to squeeze through, though with 
difficulty. By careful designing it is pos- 
sible to build somewhat larger, 


eyes 


more 


heavily gunned and better protected bat- 
tleships than the fast ones capable of 
passing through existing locks, if speed is 
held below 30 knots. This urgent need 
for another set of locks of greater di- 
mensions has been answered by favorable 
congressional action, though it appears 
that at least five years will be required 
for completion. 

In the improvement of our strategic 
position it would be wise to have under- 


standing as to the steps necessary for 
common action against invasion of the 


Americas. With such understanding it 
would be wise to extend the scope of our 
fleet exercises, including in their sphere 
major anchorages on the coast of Venezue- 
la, of Brazil below the Equator, and in the 
Galapagos Islands, as well as minor ones 
for air forces and submarines. Nothing 
could bring about better understanding 
than such visits of the fleet and a realiza- 
tion of the basic purpose of such exercises. 
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The War's Chief Lesson: 
Power of Aircraft 


Defects and Strength of Our Planes as Shown in Battle 
The Vulnerability of Warships to Attack From the Air 


Defense officials see a need 
to redesign battleships, but 
deny naval craft are obsolete 


Out of the British defeat in Norway 
come dramatic answers to questions that 
have occupied the attention of armies 
and navies for years, unanswered until now. 
Today, President Roosevelt, Navy Secre- 
tary Edison and Air Corps Chief Arnold, 
three authorities with a 
official information, are giving the answers. 

The first Does the United 
States build the world’s best airplanes? 


Arnold 


planes, 


armed mass of 


question: 
The answer given by General 
that 
after being outfitted abroad with armor 
“other technical devices,” hold their 
own with German planes. American planes 
durable 


to Congress is American 


and 


have more construction, longer 
range, greater maneuverability and longer 
life but need heavier firing power, more 
armor and non-leakable gas tanks. 

The second question: Is the battleship 
vulnerable to air attack? 

The answer given by Secretary Edison 
is that “aircraft temporary ad- 
vantage over ships.” He adds: “This ad- 
vantage can be 
and armaments on the 
of vessels. Not enough attention has been 
paid to 
eliminate as far as 


have a 


overcome by improved 
armor top-side 
ships to 
this air 


the top-sides of our 
possible 
weapon.” 

Captain Morton Deyo, aide to the 
Secretary, said further: “A small naval 
unit would be very silly to operate close 
to a large air concentration. Planes based 
on ships are at a_ great 
against shore-based planes because they 


disadvantage 


are operating from a vulnerable base.” 

The third question: Does the experience 
in Norway suggest that the battleship is 
obsolete? 

President Roosevelt answered this ques- 
tion with the observation that it is foolish 
at this stage to talk of the fixed supremacy 
of any weapon over another. Airplanes, 
torpedoes, submarines, and 
anti-submarine nets, and even army 
blankets, all are weapons of war that 
supplement one another. The battleship 
may have to be redesigned, just as it was 
re-designed after the battle between the 


battleships 
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Monitor and the Merrimac, but the ship 
as such is not outmoded. 

From Arnold most 
detailed analysis of what actual combat 


General came the 
has revealed concerning air power in this 
war. His essential conclusion is this: 

“In all of its tests to date, by devasta- 
tion wrought by the light of battle fires, 
aviation has 


demonstrated completely 


< 


that 30-caliber machine-gun fire is not 
adequate against modern aircraft, unles 
delivered at short ranges and with tre. 
mendous volume. Some of our moder 
fighters have as many as eight 30-caliber 
machine guns. Fighter aircraft require a 
least 50 caliber and perhaps 20-mm. or 
$37-mm. cannon, in order to assure positiy: 
kill.” 

2. “It has demonstrated _ that 
bombers are easy prey to fighter aircrafi 


been 


unless equipped for rear hemisphere fir 
Bombers without tail guns and a larg 
volume of rear hemisphere fire cannot 
successfully accomplish daylight mission: 
in an area patrolled by hostile pursuii 
The this principle wil 
influence design of all future 
aircraft.” 


S$. “it is 


recognition of 
bombing 


now conceded that a_ vita 


—U.S. Army Air Corps photo 


MAJOR GENERAL ARNOLD 
Warfare has entered ‘a third dimension” 


that warfare has truly moved into the 
third dimension.” 

The head of the American Air Corps is 
thankful that this country has been able 
to learn lessons from Europe without cost 
to itself in life or in money. The essential 
lessons he lists as those that follow: 

1. “The record is fairly clear that com- 
bat planes are now returning from air 
raids with hundreds and in some cases 
thousands of huilet holes. This indicates 


factor in air influence is in the range @ 
aircraft. It is axiomatic that airplanes cal 
exert no influence in 
theater of war which they cannot read 
It is not unlikely that several of tht 
present belligerents have long since tt 
gretted that they did not build mom 
range into their bombers. We recognizté 
that principle several 
have the best bombing planes in tlt 
world.” 


combat or in 4 


years ago alt 
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BEHIND THE TNEC SLOWDOWN 


Influence of the 


Proposals for remedy 
of business ills to be made 
before next Congress meets 


Behind the slowdown of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee’s activities 
until after the elections is a story of frus- 
tration, an example of how the best-laid 
plans can crumble under the force of out- 
side events. 

Under the chairmanship of Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, the “Monopoly 
Committee” has been probing the inner 
workings of big American business for 
17 months. In that time more than 13 
volumes of close-packed fact and opinion 
about the American business system have 
been recorded. Some Committee members 
believe the facts are still valid, the opin- 
ions still sound, but the slowdown was in- 
fluenced by the belief that they have 
less political value than they were expect- 
ed to have. World events have caught up 
and passed the issues the Committee was 
posing for the voting public to ponder. 

If TNEC was setting a time bomb to 
explode under American business, as some 
critics charged, the fuse sputtered out be- 
neath the bigger blast which followed the 
explosion of war in Europe. Americans’ 
attention is believed by politicians to have 
switched from domestic to world problems. 


A Product of Recession 

The idea of the monopoly investigation 
was born in the 1937 business recession. 
At that time President Roosevelt and a 
group of close advisers decided that a 
study was in order to find out what made 
American business tick, and fail to tick. 
Leaders in the program were SEC Com- 
missioner Leon Henderson, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, Thurman Arnold, 
his assistant, Assistant Secretary of State 
A. A. Berle and General Handyman Thom- 
as G. Corcoran. 

They believed they already had the 
answer in the concentration of economic 
power in a few hands. What they needed 
was evidence. This they decided to amass 
through TNEC. Chosen as chairman was 
a Wyoming Democrat who had advocated 
federal charters for corporations as far 
back as 1935. To this Committee was as- 
signed a group of Senators, Representa- 
tives and government economists. 

Hearings started boldly by showing 
through expert witnesses that a vast 
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Investigation Believed Diminished by. the War 


—tersis & Sutan 
LEON HENDERSON 
Queries: What makes business tick? 


amount of money was lying idle in banks, 
trust companies, insurance firms and cor- 
porate surpluses. Evidence also was pro- 
duced to show that the American people 
as a whole were prodigious savers, but 
that their savings were not being trans- 
lated into more goods and services, and 
therefore that both industry and employ- 
ment were lagging. 

From the lips of businessmen them- 
selves the Committee heard that many 
large enterprises—steel, automobiles, elec- 
tric manufacturing, airplane  building— 
needed none of this idle money to finance 
future expansion. Also uncovered were in- 
dications that power to invest this money 
was concentrated in a close-knit group of 
investment bankers and insurance com- 
panies, enterprises which valued safety 
above a chance for profit at heavy risk. 
TNEC found further that, in industry 
after industry, price policies had little bear- 
ing upon supply and demand and that, 
in any event, the national income was so 
poorly distributed that a majority of 
American families could not buy the 
products of industry even if they wished. 

Upon this evidence the New Deal group 
in the Committee planned to base argu- 
ments for these reforms: (1) Federal 
licensing of corporations, providing for 
control of industrial wage, price and 


profit policies; (2) Some form of federal 
regulation of insurance companies; (3) 
More vigorous antitrust laws to force 
business to compete more vigorously, and 
(4) Investment by the Government of un- 
used national savings in semi-public and 
public enterprises. 

Definitely not in the minds of these 
planners is any system of government- 
planned business, any return to the NRA. 
This group is convinced that industrial 
codes and cartels provide an all-too-easy 
shift to a totalitarian state. They also op- 
pose any breaking up of big business mere- 
ly because of its size. But through federal 
licensing they would seek to make corpo- 
rate practices conform more closely to the 
public interest. 

In conducting the hearings, Senator 
O’Mahoney himself has been careful to 
grind no axes, to advocate no specific rem- 
edies, to make no loose charges. The mem- 
bership of the Committee, in fact, probably 
will find it difficult to agree unanimously 
on specific legislation to solve the problems 
they uncover. 


Proposals to Aid Business 

Between now and the next session of 
Congress, the Committee staff plans to 
prepare 40 or 50 monographs dealing with 
problems confronting the nation’s business. 
In these reports doubtless will be proposals 
to treat unemployment, business profits 
and distribution of the national income. 

Senator O’Mahoney, for example, be- 
lieves that TNEC findings already have 
justified his bill for federal licensing of 
business, but he has been careful not to 
advocate this measure in his capacity as 
TNEC chairman. Nor has he used the re- 
cent hearings on technology to advance 
his proposal that unemployment could be 
remedied by giving employers tax credits 
for hiring more workers. This proposal, he 
says, has been wrongfully described as a 
tax on machines. 

These and other recommendations will 
await publication of the monographs. At 
one time these monographs may have con- 
tained campaign dynamite, but today they 
can scarcely be more than firecrackers. 
War has diminished their immediate im- 
portance. 

The outlook now is that whatever match 
TNEC can light to shine on a new reform 
movement must await the end of the war. 
And then conditions may be so changed 
that the match cannot be scratched. 
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GARNER-FARLEY FRONT UNBROKEN 


Third-Termers’ Maneuver in Texas Fails to Dispel Threat 


Signs of G.O.P. deadlock 
as Dewey-Taft contest 
increases in intensity. 


In the presidential campaign, clouded 
as it is by the possibilities of sudden war 
developments and resultant rapid changes 
in public opinion, Vice President Garner 
and Postmaster General: Farley are hold- 





MRS. DEWEY 
“A contrast’ 


MRS. VANDENBERG 
“An asset’ 


Texas and the Vice President’s supporters: 

1. The third-termers became convinced 
they could not carry the state convention 
against the Garner organization. They 
could not afford to take a public defeat, 
which, under Texas’ usual unit rule, would 
have been complete. 

2. A bitter struggle loomed up which 
was not at all pleasing to important Tex- 
ans in Washington, notably Representative 


ees —— 
MRS. TAFT 
“A campaigner” 


(See Page 15) 


ing their ground an unconditional candi- 
dates in spite of New Deal efforts to make 
it appear that they are caving in. 

In all the confusion over who won the 
1940 battle of the Alamo for possession of 
the Texas delegation, the Vice President 
emerges with the traditional nine points of 
the law in his favor. 

After the Illinois primary results, in 
which Mr. Garner, without an organiza- 
tion, and after no effective campaign, was 
swamped by the President, the third-term 
drafters decided to crush the Garner candi- 
dacy all at once by taking the Texas 
delegation away from him. 

Under Secretary of the Interior Alvin J. 
Wirtz was sent to Texas to do the trick. 
But, after extensive efforts by Mr. Wirtz, 
three reasons appeared why this idea had 
to be dropped, and a deal became neces- 
sary between the third-term advocates in 
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Sam Rayburn. He always has been very 
friendly to Mr. Garner, yet is the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman on the floor of the 
House, and would have been very much 
“on the spot” if the controversy had gone 
to a showdown. 

3. Important Democratic campaign con- 
tributions which normally come from 
Texas. A bitter fight might have chilled 
the liberality of contributors who found 
themselves on the losing side. 

For all these reasons, harmony seemed 
desirable. The net result is that the dele- 
gation will praise the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration in its resolution, but vote for Gar- 
ner. To appease the third-termers, the 
concession was made that there would be 
no participation in a “stop-Roosevelt” 
movement. 

The New Deal group won a strategic 
advantage in arranging to have the an- 





nouncement made at the White House, 
but exulted so loudly at the impression 
this created of removing Mr. Garner as an 
opponent of a third term that it forced 
the Garner people to deny the situation 
had been changed. 

The agreement not to join a “stop- 
Roosevelt” movement, said the Garner 
spokesmen, meant absolutely nothing. 

But whether or not he is backing a 
“stop-Roosevelt” movement, Mr. Garner 
has the Texas votes, and they will be re- 
leased to someone else only when he is 
ready to let them go. 

The dispute tended to drive Messrs. 
Farley and Garner into closer cooperation. 
They discussed the situation and let it be 
known afterward that they were still un- 
conditional candidates. 


Intra-Party Friction 

With the first of the national con- 
ventions only six weeks away, the tug of 
war between opposing factions in both 
parties is assuming a steadily increasing 
intensity. Few Democrats now entertain 
any hope that they will know what the 
President’s intentions are until just  be- 
fore the Democratic convention as- 
sembles, if that early. They are noting 
with an increasing suspicion or signifi- 
cance that no other candidacy has been 
allowed to bloom. 

Paul McNutt was once given what 
looked like a blessing, but Secretary 
Ickes and others close to the President 
promptly scuttled that idea. Vice Presi- 
dent Garner was slowed down by Primary 
contests and the attempt to take Texas. 
When Governor Hoey sought to bring 
the North Carolina delegation to Secre- 
tary Hull, evidences of Washington dis- 
pleasure occurred. James A. Farley was 
left to suffer for three weeks the effects 
of the Ernest Lindley article before the 
President repudiated the implication that 
he believed Mr. Farley’s religion a dis- 
qualification. Senator Wheeler has _ not 
yet been slapped down; nor has he gone 
far enough to require it. There has been 
no interference with Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson; the Democratic poli- 
ticians will attend to that if it ever be- 
comes necessary. 

The net result is that the field is clear 
for President Roosevelt to take the 
nomination if he wants it, or to make a 
big attempt to say where it:shall go. 

In the Republican camp, Senator Taft 
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—Wide World 
MRS. ROOSEVELT 
“Usually by airplane” 


and Thomas E. Dewey, as the two chief 
protagonists, are beginning to point their 
campaigns toward each other, and to be 
a bit sharp about it. While Mr. Dewey was 
ill in Colorado Springs, his people fed 
newspaper correspondents ideas of Dewey 
delegates strength that seemed to the 
Taft organization highly exaggerated. 

In a burst of indignation, the Taft head- 
quarters challenged numerous specific as- 
sertions, and claimed (a) that Taft would 
have delegate strength in practically every 
State: (b) that trailing Frank Gannett 
might have more delegates in the South 
than Dewey; (c) that Taft would have 
more delegates on the first ballot than 
Dewey, although the statement politely 
said, “than any other candidate”; (d) 
that Taft would be nominated. 

The significance of the action was that 
Taft is striking out directly to stop a 
Dewey band-wagon movement, and that 
Dewey looks upon Taft as the first man he 
has to beat. Gradually the situation is 
developing conditions which might lead to 
a deadlock. 

The carelessly informed thought they 
saw a Dewey setback in the Massachusetts 
primary results, where an uninstructed 
slate was elected over a “Dewey” slate by 
an overwhelming vote. 

The explanation is that a William H. 
McMasters, who was a supporter of Father 
Coughlin, and later a Townsend Plan man, 
loudly proclaimed that his slate was for 
Dewey in order to attract support to it, 
and against the regular party slate, which 
was uninstructed. Dewey denied that he 
knew McMasters or had ever authorized 
him to use his name. Under such cireum- 
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stances it is hardly surprising that the reg- 
ular slate, headed by Governor Saltonstall, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., should have been selected. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
1940 pre-convention campaign, which is 
arousing considerable comment, is the 
extensive part being taken in it by 
several of the prospective First Ladies. 

Outstanding among them is Mrs. 
Robert Taft, who is not only an im- 
portant adviser of her husband, but is 
making speeches all over the country in 
his behalf. When he ran for the Senate 
she spoke in almost every county in Ohio. 
Now she is campaigning just as hard, and 
reputedly with very great skill. 

She is so much a part of her husband’s 
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MRS. WHEELER 
The deep interest . . . politics 


political life that, after election day in 
1938, an Ohio newspaper said that “Bob 
and Martha Taft were elected to the 
Senate yesterday.” 

Mrs. Dewey is a distinct contrast in 
that she seldom accompanies her husband 
on his campaign trips and almost never 
makes speeches herself. The woman most 
actively involved in the Dewey campaign 
is Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms, 
co-manager of the campaign. 

Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg is a less 
conspicuous participant than Mrs. Taft, 
but an almost equally active one in a 
different way. She does a great deal of 
work for the Senator, and her charm has 
made her already a notable figure in 
Washington, where she is well liked and 
is a very distinct asset to her husband. 


Among the Democratic candidates’ 
wives, Mrs. Garner is the most actively 
involved. For many years she has been 
her husband’s secretary and closest con- 
fidant and adviser. The Vice President 
rarely takes an action of any important 
without first talking it over with her, and 
he has high respect for her judgment. 

Mrs. Hull is active principally in trying 
to keep her husband from getting involved. 
She makes no secret that she does not 
want him to run for President, but wants 
instead to have him relax and enjoy life 
after Jan. 20, 1941, instead of assuming 
the great burdens of the Presidency. 

Mrs. McNutt and Mrs. Farley are both 
of the type of Mrs. Dewey. The former is 
deeply interested but inactive personally, 
and Nirs. Farley rather prefers New York 
to Washington life and rarely even attends 
social functions. 

Politics is such a deep interest to Mrs. 
Burton K. Wheeler that it is no bunk 
when the Senator says he consults her on 
every major political move. When he was 
leading the Supreme Court fight three 
years ago, she was as deeply in it as he, 
and provided him with much significant 
information. 

Most active of all is Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who gives no hint of the President’s in- 
tentions, but goes all over the country, 
usually by airplane, talking the New 
Deal to all kinds of audiences, but special- 
izing in youth groups, social service groups, 
and women’s organizations. 

She and Mrs. Taft have much in com- 
mon in that they both have a high social 
consciousness, a deep and genuine interest 
in politics, and prodigious energy. 
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Relaxation . . . no secret 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





‘IF THE ALLIES LOSE?’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Whenever the fortunes of war turn against Britain 
and France, the question asked throughout America 
is “What if the Allies lose?” 

Undoubtedly Americans feel today a greater con- 
cern about the outcome of the war than they did last 
September. Invasion of Norway and Denmark has 
made improbable things seem probable and every 
contingency, no matter how fantastic, enters the realm 
of the possible because ruthless war knows no rules 
and recognizes no proprieties or international custom. 

But while America is deeply affected, it would be 
a mistake to interpret the basic currents of thought 
in the United States as having undergone any sub- 
stantial change in recent weeks. 

We are in about the same state of mind that the 
British were in the years before the Munich pact of 
1938. We refuse to believe as a people that our in- 
terests are menaced as yet, and we reserve the right 
to rush pellmell into national defense measures if 
and when the theoretical menace becomes real. 

America, moreover, is today unprepared for im- 
mediate war. We could carry on in defense of our 
own possessions, but we could not land an army in 
Europe if we wanted to do so. We do not have the 
ships or the troops or the aerial offense. The hazards 
of transport are greater than they were in the last 
war, as the British expedition across the North Sea 
in recent days has proved. 

We could give valuable help to the Allies with our 
navy, but naval power isn’t the factor that will alone 
turn the scales in the present war. We could be of as- 
sistance in air warfare, but not right away. We are 
not tooled up for airplane production as we should 
have to be if we became a belligerent. We do not 
have the pilots trained for air combat. We have made 
rapid strides since the last war, but we must be 
rated as deficient in many essential elements of mili- 
tary, naval and aerial offense. 


U.S. COULD AID 
ALLIES WITH CASH 
AND MATERIALS 


Financially, of course, and ma- 
terially, we can be of great aid 
to the Allies. We can lend 
money and send materials. But 
the present war will turn on a combination of naval 
and aerial elements in the north of Europe and a 
combination of motorized armies and aerial equip- 
ment in the south of Europe when the war moves into 
the Balkans. 


Those who are confidently predicting that America 
will enter the war if the Allies lose do not point out 
just how we are to become a part of the struggle. 
Germany is cautious about invading any American 
rights. Her policy in this respect is the exact opposite 
of what it was in 1917. 


SITUATION NOW The most frequently heard ar. 
NOT ANALOGOUS gument is that America should 
TO THAT OF 1917 not wait till the Allies lose, but 

should cast her lot with the 
British and French now so as to avoid the necessity 
of fighting the triumphant dictatorships later when 
the Allies are exhausted. But it must be recalled that 
sympathetic though the United States was to the 
cause of the Allies in 1917, this was not the main 
reason for American entry into the war. 

The commonly accepted version of what happened 
a quarter of a century ago is that President Wilson 
campaigned on a slogan about keeping us out of war 
and, within a few months after he was reelected took 
the United States into the World War. 

This statement is simply a piece of condensed 
chronology that is misleading. It omits essential hap- 
penings in the interim. Back in December 1916— 
just after Mr. Wilson’s reelection—he made an in- 
portant move for peace. Rumors of his peace note 
leaked out and the stock market broke badly in an-Jf 
ticipation of peace. Suddenly, in the latter part of 
January 1917, the German Admiralty announced 
that on February 1, 1917, all merchant ships, neutral 
and belligerent alike, armed or unarmed, would be 
torpedoed without warning. This was in violation of 
explicit pledges given the United States Government 
by the German Government. 

Promptly the United States on February 3rd sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Germany as a warn: 
ing to her Admiralty and in the hope that war might 
be averted. Subsequently some American ships wert 
torpedoed. Still the President did not recommend 
war. The latter part of February found him arguing 
with Congress to give him authority to put naval 
guns on American merchant ships so as to defend 
themselves against submarines. He called it “armed 
neutrality”. 

On the morning of March 4th, the Senate was 
filibustering. A small group of “wilful men”—so Mr. 
Wilson characterized them—succeeded in paralyzing 








ai / “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Assumption that America will enter the war is not supported by 
public opinion—United States is unprepared to play decisive 
role as in 1918—isolationism still dominant philosophy 


the Government of the United States in a crisis. different problem of after-the-war readjustment in 
When Congress adjourned automatically on March the world. 

4th, the American Government had no idea of enter- The Allied peoples no doubt will look upon Amer- 
ing the war but only of continuing to defend our ica today as shirking a duty to democracy. The issues 
neutrality. We had no intention of becoming a co- of the present war may be plain enough, but, unless 
belligerent. there is a challenge of a direct character to American 

Then in the next month came news of loss of more rights, the United States will not enter this war. 
}American lives on the high seas and the revelation 
that Germany was planning to involve Mexico and PHILOSOPHY OF Revision of the neutrality laws 
Japan against us. American public opinion reacted ISOLATIONISTS IS __ so as to permit the extension of 
promptly to the evident threat to our security by a NOW DOMINANT Credits may be expected in due 
government which had broken its written pledges to course. This would be in line 
us. When an extra session of Congress heard the with precedent. The Nazis are the last people in the 
President’s war message on April 6, 1917, public world to be able to voice a valid protest against Amer- 
opinion had swung completely to the point of view ica’s return to international law in the matter of trade 
that war was inevitable and that America had no and credits by American citizens. Loans by the Amer- 
choice but to accept the challenge Germany had ican Government itself would be a violation of the 
thrown down to us. rules of neutrality. 

It is important to recall these events now because There is no obstacle in international law against 
they prove how the sequence, superimposed as it was the lending of money by private citizens to a foreign 
on an underlying sympathy with the Allied cause, Government. But our recently adopted neutrality law 
brought the United States into the war. But without would have to be revised to permit Canada for in- 
the invasion of American neutral rights, the chances stance to get credits in the United States. Maybe 
of American involvement would have been dimin- this is one of the things Mackenzie King, prime 
ished, if not altogether eliminated. minister of Canada, talked about in his “social visit” 

To find a parallel today one looks in vain for with President Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
violation of American rights by the Nazis. Congress a fortnight ago. 
has voluntarily withdrawn from the position taken It has been said that foreign policy is usually de- 
in the 1914-17 period. Neutral rights on the high cided on the basis of self-interest. On that basis, the 
seas no longer are defended by America, though for United States will not enter the European war until 
legal reasons we still contend we have not “waived” a challenge is plainly perceived by the nation itself. 
any rights. The American people hope the Allies will not lose 
the war, but the present state of our public opinion 
SOME POST-WAR _ For all practical purposes, the is such that, aside from a benevolent neutrality, the 
FRICTION MAY United States, however, has United States will do no more about an Allied defeat 
BE ANTICIPATED abandoned neutral rights, not at the hands of the Nazis than the British did when 

only for herself but for the Czechoslovakia was gobbled up by Hitler. 
whole world. Our refusal to stand by the doctrine of It takes more than an underlying feeling of sym- 
neutral rights and our willingness to let the belliger- pathy or kinship to awaken an Anglo-Saxon people 
ents roam the oceans at will, preying on innocent to action. It takes a direct threat against a nation’s 
commerce, is a reversal of our historic position. But security. And this has not yet come—at least the 
an anti-war America took that view last autumn direction from which it may come is not yet visible. 
and it has encouraged Germany to ignore neutral American isolationism remains, therefore, the domi- 
rights, not only at sea but on land and in the air. nant philosophy of the hour. The struggle of human 

We are proceeding now on the assumption that the liberty versus human slavery abroad is still academic, 
Nazi forces will not attack America during the present remote and intangible so far as it concerns the readi- 
conflict. Whatever friction results later out of a Nazi ness of American youth to make the supreme sacrifice 
effort to reach into South America presents a wholly in the cause of freedom. 























Back from vacation to revel 
in days crowded with affairs, 
both national and foreign 


A surprising pronouncement was made 
by Chief Executive Franklin D. Roose- 
velt last week—amazing not so much for 
what he said but that he himself said it. 
His words were to the effect that he spent 
more time than any other President read- 
ing the countless reports that flowed over 
his desk. Also, he didn’t know of anyone 
else who could do it; he was afraid that 
most people would die under the strain. 


Tanned Brown; Feeling Fit 

It was the kind of straight-from-the- 
shoulder remark that Mr. Roosevelt loves 
to make, half-joking, half-serious. That 
the President perhaps was more serious 
than joking is seen in the work week he 
experienced from April 28 to May 4, a 
bulging week containing so much more 
than “countless reports” to read, a unique 
week that only a President of the United 
States could live. 

Returning to Washington at the begin- 
ning of the week, after the shortest spring 
vacation he has taken at Warm Springs 
since he entered the White House, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was ready and willing to put 
Hercules to shame as he faced the toughest 
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THE ‘TOUGHEST’ JOB IN THE WORLD 


Chief Executive Reports in ‘Perfect Shape;’ Weight, ‘Just Right’ 


his personal physician, Rear Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire, he was in “perfect physical 
shape”; at 185 pounds, his weight was de- 
scribed as “just right.” 

And Mr. Roosevelt was in a pleasant 
mood mentally—except for a few sharp 
feelings in regard to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority reorganization controversy. The 
CAA row swept over the entire week, 
plaguing the President at every turn. 
When he heard that Republican members 
of both houses of Congress were going to 
vote solidly against his two latest reor- 
ganization plans, Mr. Roosevelt called five 
Democratic members of the House Reor- 
ganization Committee to his office in an 
effort to straighten out the tangle. The 
day before, at a press conference, he 
charged that attacks on his plan to reor- 
ganize the CAA were based on ignorance, 
gullibility or politics; and announced that 
he didn’t have the slightest intention of 
modifying his order. 


A Sample White House Week 

Here is the rest of last week’s White 
House pattern, a strange mosaic in which 
President Roosevelt: 

Gave newspapermen a half-hour lecture 
on national defense, stressing the roles of 
naval units; telephoned to his 85-year-old 
mother on hearing press reports that a sud- 
den illness had forced her to rest two hours 
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REPRESENTATIVES ROBINSON, COX, COCHRAN, WARREN and BEAM 
House Reorganization Committee members who conferred with President 


tasks in the world. His face was brown 
with another healthy Georgia tan (Mr. 
Roosevelt manages to get a new one every 
few months); gone was the pallid com- 
plexion which had bleached him in his 
recent bout with the flu. In the words of 
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in the back room of a Long Island drug 
store (she told him she was feeling fine; 
it must have been some peaches she had 
eaten at lunch); heard his distant cousin, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., tell Nebraska 
Republicans that Americans will long re- 
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PRESIDENT and GEORGE M. COHAN 
“Over There’ was gold 


member F. D. R. “because 50 years from 
now they still will be paying for his follies;” 
nominated Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce J. Monroe Johnson to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Heard son Elliott say, without a “pri- 
vate pipeline,” that only public demand 
would force his father to seek a third term, 
that he would declare himself “just prior 
to or during the Democratic National Con- 
vention in July,” that the Roosevelt family 
hoped he would be able to retire, “for the 
President’s own sake and theirs.” 


A Greeting to a “Double” 


Signed and vetoed scores of bills sent to 
him by Congress; proclaimed May 22 as 
National Maritime Day in commemora- 
tion of the first transoceanic voyage under 
steam by the Savannah; held meeting 
after meeting with State Department and 
foreign officials in a very active effort to 
prevent spread of the European war. 

Presented a gold medal to George M. 
Cohan, “the original Yankee Doodle boy,” 
for the song he wrote for the doughboys 
23 years ago, “Over There,” and for an 
earlier tune, “The Grand Old Flag.” When 
Mr. Cohan, who once impersonated the 
President in “I’d Rather Be Right,” en- 
tered the Executive Office, Mr. Roosevelt 
shouted: “Hello, there, how’s my double?” 

And so to Hyde Park for another rest. 
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More War Pensions? 
A Growing Issue 


Congress Soon to be Asked to Place on the Rolls 
Dependents of Veterans of 90 Days’ Service 


Bill regarded by opponents 
as the entering wedge of 
a general pension proposal 


The broadest war pension issue that 
has confronted Congress in many years is 
soon to be presented in the House. 

Involved is the question of pensioning 
dependent survivors of World War veter- 
ans, whether or not the cause of death of 
the veteran had any connection with war 
service, or how long or where he had served, 
if the service was at least 90 days. 

The only real test would be that of 
dependency, for which it is proposed the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
fix regulations. 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 
names would be added at once to the 
pension rolls by this bill and that number 
would increase annually. The first-year cost 
has been estimated at $24,000,000 to $48,- 
000,000, with constant increases in later 
years. 

Advocates of this bill assert its enact- 
ment is a matter of simple justice. Op- 
ponents assert there is no justification for 
pensioning dependents of veterans who 
suffered no disability by reason of service, 
and that it is the entering wedge for general 
pensions. (U.S.N., April 12.) 

Passage by the House is predicted. Rep- 
resentative Rankin (Dem.) , of Mississippi, 
sponsor of the bill, obtained in less than 
four days the necessary 218 signatures (a 
majority) to bring up the measure when 
he failed to get a rule because House lead- 
ership desired to avoid the issue in an 
election year. 

Further indicators are House passage 
over presidential veto, by a vote of 274 to 
82, of a bill to pay travel allowances to 
veterans of the Philippines insurrection 
and failure to pass over a veto, due to lack 
of a two-thirds majority, a bill to increase 
pensions to 362 Civil War widows, al- 
though a majority favored this measure, 
217 to 142. 

Fate of the measure in the Senate is 
less certain, but sentiment in its favor is 
strong in that body also. And the Senate 
passed the Philippine veterans’ bill over 
the veto, 76 to 3. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines already has 
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paid out billions of dollars as Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. He and his suc- 
cessors in that office will pay out billions 
more, even without changes in present 
laws. United States statutes on pensions 
and other compensation for veterans who 
suffered disability by reason of service in 
armed forces, and for their dependents, are 
the most liberal in the world. 


The American Pension Roll 


Since 1790, this country has paid more 
than $14,000,000,000 in pensions and other 
compensation to war veterans and sur- 
vivors, not including the so-called “bonus” 
to World War veterans which, when fully 
paid, will have cost $3,000,000,000. This 
year, more than $450,000,000 will be paid 
as pensions. 

There are 843,093 names on the war 
pension rolls, 510,830 because of the World 
War and one dating back to the War of 
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BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
The bonus plus billions 


1812. World War pensions, or other com- 
pensation, had cost $4,006,722,000 to 
March 1. Besides this, hospitalization or 
domiciliary care of World War veterans 
had cost $1,500,118,000 to that date, with 


$100,000,000 more estimated for the next 
12 months. Above that figure, $200,000,000 
has been spent since the World War on 
construction of hospital facilities. 

Under the terms of the Rankin bill, 
pensions would range from $12 to $56 a 
month. 


Battle Over New Hatch Act 

Controversy, actual and potential, mark- 
ed much of the proceedings of Congress 
last week. The House program was dis- 
rupted by prolongation of the battle over 
wage-hour amendments. (See page 30.) 

By a secret vote, announced as 14 to 10, 
the House Judiciary Committee tabled the 
Senate-approved bill to expand provisions 
of the Hatch Act, to forbid political ac- 
tivity by state employes paid with federal 
funds. Representative Dempsey (Dem.), 
of New Mexico, House sponsor of this 
measure, immediately introduced a reso- 
lution calling for a rule to get the bill be- 
fore the House and then placed a petition 
on the clerk’s desk to force the measure 
out of the Judiciary Committee. It is ex- 
pected the House will have an opportunity 
to vote on the bill. 

The Senate passed without a roll-call a 
bill to amend the Gold Act so as to assure 
validity of presidential orders that licenses 
be required for transactions in securities 
and credits held in this country by sub- 
jects of Norway and Denmark, due to dis- 
turbed conditions in those countries. But, 
recognizing a continuation of the spirit of 
isolationism, the Administration offered an 
amendment, which was written into the 
bill, specifically stating that the measure 
did not amend the Neutrality Act, which 
requires cash payments for all purchases 
made by belligerents, or the Johnson Act, 
which forbids loans to Governments in de- 
fault on debts to the United States. The 
House then passed the bill without debate. 

The Senate passed a bill whereby the 
Tennessee Valley Authority would pay 
compensation in lieu of taxes to States 
and counties where it operates. Indications 
are the House will not act on the bill. 

Agreement on new sugar legislation hav- 
ing failed, a bill to continue the present 
law was introduced. 

Conferences between President Roose- 
velt and opponents of the bill to expand 
the lending power of the United States 
Housing Authority were held. 
mise efforts are continuing. 

The Administration’s rural hospital bill 
was placed on the Senate calendar, with 
fair chances for enactment. It would 
authorize $10,000,000 for construction of 
hospitals by the Federal Government, and 
$50,000,000 for grants-in-aid to States and 
their subdivisions for additional 
pitals. 
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Fewer Democrats Voting 


The Republicans have made substantial gains in near- 
ly all the important primaries and special elections held 
thus far in 1940. These gains indicate a trend toward 
heavier Republican strength, but they are not great 
cnough to point to any decisive swing in the coming 
elections. The total G.O.P. vote is still below that of 
the Democrats, although fewer Democrats are voting 
than in 1936. 
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The Pictogram shows, not a patchwork picture of 
straw ballots, but the over-all result of actual votes 
cast in the recent primaries and congressional elections. 

Of 5,341,685 votes thus far counted in the primaries 
and special elections of 1940, the Republicans have cast 
2,615,942 votes, and the Democrats, 2,727,743. This com- 
pares with 2,996,981 Republican votes and 3,488,444 Dem- 
ocratic votes in the corresponding elections of 1936. 
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This year the G.O.P. has cast 48.9 per cent of the 
ballots, and the Democrats 51.1 per cent compared with 
a Republican percentage of 46.2 and a Democratic 53.8 
in 1936. 

These figures, for 1940 and 1936, cover the voting in 
the primaries of New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts; and in the 
congressional elections in the 6th Iowa and the 17th and 
22nd Ohio districts. In most recent primaries, in Mas- 
sachusetts last week, the G.O.P. polled more than 70,- 
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0060 votes; Democrats about 65.000. Four years ago the 
vote compared: 130,483 and 96,406. 

In this year’s two special congressional elections in 
Ohio, the Republicans cast 68,319 votes, and the Demo- 
crats, 47,243 (in 1936, the vote was 185,840 Republican 
and 214,106 Democratic). In the Iowa congressional 
election, the Republican candidate won with 29,391 
votes, against the Democrat’s 18,889 (four years ago 
the Republican won with 63,026 votes, against the 
Democrat’s 55,975) . 
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ITALY: WAR’S BIG QUESTION-MARK 


Il Duce Weighs German Promises and Possible British Reprisal 


The dark days of 1915 
recalled by the reverses 
of Allied forces in Norway 


Americans look out today upon a Eu- 
rope astonishingly similar to that war-torn 
continent of just 25 years ago this month. 
For May, 1915, like May, 1940, looked 
bad indeed for the Allied cause. 

As Prime Minister Chamberlain stood 
in the House of Commons last week and 
admitted the abandonment of Allied po- 
sitions near Trondheim in Norway he 
might well have been the ghost of Herbert 
Asquith revealing the catastrophe of the 
first British landing at Gallipoli. 

Then as now, too, Germany stood al- 
most universally triumphant. Besides the 
Dardanelles disaster, the British in May, 
1915, had just suffered a humiliating de- 
feat in Mesopotamia, lowering their pres- 





—Wide World 
BENITO MUSSOLINI 
“Reassurance” from Rome 


tige in the Near East to the level reached 
now in the Scandinavian campaign. 

On the Eastern front, German troops 
led by General Mackensen were hurling 
back the Russians in a rout as disastrous 
as Hitler’s blitzkrieg conquest in Poland. 
In the West, Allied and German armies 
stood in stalemate, dug in on a battle line 
600 miles long. Though their initial rush 
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had been stopped at the Marne and in 
Flanders, German troops were entrenched 
well within French borders. In German 
hands were 70 per cent of the coal re- 
sources of France, 80 per cent of her steel 
industries and 90 per cent of her iron ore. 

Last week greatest question-mark of 
the second World War was Italy. This al- 
so marked an anniversary. For it was 
May, 1915, that witnessed Italian entrance 
into that other war, professing the “sacred 
egoism” that still remains a fundamental 
tenet in diplomacy as practiced in Rome. 

But 25 years ago, unknown to the rest 
of the world, Italy already had _ been 
brought into the war by a secret treaty 
which offered her promises of other peo- 
ple’s property. These promises and a re- 
spect for the British fleet had turned the 
balance to the Allies’ favor. This time, 
though the Allied power on the sea re- 
mains, it is Germany who can best do the 
promising. 

To keep Italy out of this conflict, to 
prevent a further extension of the Euro- 
pean theater of war, American diplomacy 
was hard at work last week. With Medi- 
terranean affairs in a crisis stage, Ameri- 
can Ambassador Phillips received one of 
his rare audiences with Benito Mussolini 
himself, promoting speculation that the 
U.S. envoy might have carried direct word 
from the President. 


Il Duce’s Reported Pledge 

After the interview, it was reported 
that Il Duce had assured the US. that 
Italy contemplated no immediate entry in 
the war. Further conversations also were 
held in Washington between President 
Roosevelt and Prince Colonna, the Italian 
Ambassador, and the President admitted 
that he was doing everything possible to 
prevent the extension of the war to new 
areas and new nations. 

Reassuring word from Rome coincided 
with indications that the British did not 
intend to be caught napping in the South 
as they had been in the North. The brag- 
gadocio of the Italian press was subdued as 
Britain ordered her ships traveling to and 
from India and the Far East to avoid the 
Mediterranean route in favor of the longer 
trip around the Cape of Good Hope. 

To underline the serious British view 
which this action indicated, Allied Fleet 
units rushed to take up stations in Alex- 
andria. 

The Allied precautions made it clear 


that Italy’s intervention in the war on 
Germany’s side would leave her to face 
these consequences: 

(1) Reported opposition by church and 
army leaders to intervention. 

(2) Exposure of Italy’s vital indus- 
trial areas in Milan, Turin and along the 
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AMBASSADOR PHILLIPS 
Vis-a-vis . . . no change reported 


Po valley to air and land attack from 
France. 

(3) Allied control of remote sea en- 
trances into the Mediterranean, 
which come the major supplies needed to 
keep Italy’s war machine operating. Italy’s 
annual $600,000,000 worth of imports in- 
clude: $93,000,000 for coal, $62,000,000 for 
iron and steel, $45,000,000 for petroleum 
products, $44,000,000 for cotton, $35,000,- 
000 for machinery and _ proportionate 
sums for wool, chemicals, copper and tin. 

(4) Near equality of the French navy 
to Italian sea power; superiority when 
combined with very limited numbers of 
British war vessels. 

Though Allied luck seemed down, 
though prospects of Balkan empire seemed 
particularly dazzling, these facts moved 
Mussolini last week to hedge for the mo- 
ment on the question of intervention. As 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Italy’s en- 
trance into the last war grew nearer, Il 
Duce was still pondering. 
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1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-Door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 
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lts the best Dodge ever built 
and the biggest car for your money! 
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BRILLIANT DODGE ENGINEERING AND SOUND CRAFTSMANSHIP REACH 
THEIR FULLEST AND FINEST DEVELOPMENT IN THE NEW 1940 DODGE! 








Coupe 
‘755 
Sedan 
‘815 


*These are Detroit 
delivered prices and 
include all Federal 
taxes and all standard 
equipment. Trans- 
portation, state and 
local taxes (if any), 
extra. Prices subject 
to change without 
notice 















































HEN youslip behind the wheel 

of the magnificent 1940 Luxury 
Liner, you have at your beck-and- 
call the finest car that ever bore 
the great name of Dodge! 


To millions of motorists no other 
name in the automobile industry 
means all that the name Dodge has 
come tomean. Dodge means depend- 
ability. It means brilliant manufac- 
turing and sound craftsmanship. 


That is why there are more 
Dodge cars on the highways than 


any other car in its price class. 


And in today’s great Dodge Luxury 
Liner you not only get the finest 
car Dodge ever built, but the most 
car for your money in every way — 
biggestcarat anywhere nearits price. 


he get the advantages of Dodge 
high tradc-in value...and real sav- 
ings on gas and oil. 


And yet, this big, luxurious Dodge 
costs just a few dollars more than 
smaller, low-priced cars. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Tune in on Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, CBS, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S.T. 
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DODGE ENGINEERING COSTS YOU NOTHING EXTRA! 
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Should America Build a Two-Ocean Navy 
Capable of Defending Both Coasts at Once? 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters and Former Member, General 
Board of Navy, 


answers: 

In my opinion, the safety of the United 
States requires a fleet in the Atlantic and 
a fleet in the Pacific, competent independ- 
ently to defend the country against any 
enemy. 

The naval base at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands should be developed to 
its highest capacity as a base for naval and 
aerial operations off our West Coast and 
should be rendered practically impregna- 
ble. And the United States should acquire 
Bermuda by purchase from England, to be 
developed similarly as an element in the 
defense of our East Coast. 

I believe the announcement of such a 
policy today would have an excellent ef- 
fect from our point of view and would tend 
to bring about peace in the world. 


Senator Bone 
(Dem.), Washington; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 
answers: 
Since Congress is. setting about to en- 
large facilities of the Panama Canal and 
to vastly increase the size of the Navy, 





Present developments of the 
war in Europe intensify the interest 
manifest here in national defense. 
Prominent in the nation-wide dis- 
cussion is the debate upon the 
needs of 
whether or not it is desirable to 
strive for a “Two-Ocean Navy” 
large enough to defend at the 
same time the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. To obtain a consensus on 
this problem, The United States 


the American Navy, 


News asked naval authorities and 
leading Members of Congress who 
are concerned with the naval pro- 
gram this question: 


Should the United States 
build a fleet capable of de- 
fending American interests in 
both oceans? 


Many answers were printed in 
the issue of May 3. Others are 
published herewith. 





it seems to me that the fleet now in con- 
templation under the pending program will 
be capable of defending legitimate Ameri- 
can interests in both oceans. 

The term “American interests” is too 
vague to admit a definition acceptable to 
the various viewpoints finding expression 
in present-day discussion of this problem. 
If an effective fleet is necessary to operate 
in European waters and in Asiatic waters 
in the prosecution of a war in both areas, 
it is my judgment that our present pro- 
gram is utterly inadequate for such far- 
flung activities. 

On the other hand, if the American de- 
fense zone merely attempts to include 
Hawaii to the west and an adequate de- 
fense of our coast to the east, the pro- 
gram we now have in mind, including en- 
largement of the Panama Canal facilities, 
will probably be adequate. 

I think that, if the term “American in- 
terests” could be defined to the satisfac- 
tion of Americans generally, much of the 
problem you mention would disappear. 


Rear Admiral F. T. Arms, 


(Retired); New London, 
Corps, U.S. Navy, 


answers: 


It is perfectly obvious that to protect 
one of our coasts and not the other would 
be like locking one’s front door and leaving 
the back door wide open. If a European 
nation comes to our Atlantic coast with 
hostile intent, that would be the very time 
for an attack on our Pacific coast by an- 
other power. 

With our Navy fully occupied in de- 
fending our valuable East Coast there 


Conn.; Supply 


would be little difficulty in making it very 
uncomfortable for the great California 
cities, although we have shore defenses on 
that coast. Although it is not generally 
profitable to attack shore fortifications 
from the sea, the guns of battleships may 
destroy large cities and possibly get con- 
trol of a coastline if unopposed by naval 
force. 


” 


My answer to your question is “yes. 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 


(Retired); New York City; Former Member, 
General Board, U.S. Navy and joint Army 
and Navy Board, 


answers: 

It is my firm opinion that, while the 
fleet itself is almost strong enough, the 
Navy is so weak in bases, air bases and 
merchant marine that the Navy as a 
whole is much too weak and should be 
increased as soon as_ possible. 


Rear Admiral E. S. Land, 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Chairman, 
U.S. Maritime Commission; Former Chief, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, 

Navy Department, 


answers: 

The United States should have a fleet 
capable of defending its interests where- 
ever they may be. The final decision, how- 
ever, as to where those interests lie is, im 
general, the responsibility of Congress. 
Upon that decision, the Navy will base its 
defense program and carry it out ef 
fectively and efficiently. 

In my position, I am more directly con- 
cerned with having a well-balanced fleet, 
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and when I say “fleet” I mean a proper 
merchant marine auxiliary as a reserve for 
the United States Navy, both in peace 
and war-time. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 
(Rep.), N.Y.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

For the first time in history, our Navy 
is greater than the British Navy, and every 
day it is getting relatively greater because 
some English warship is sunk and every 
day some German warship also is sunk. 





We already have appropriated practically 
$1,000,000,000 additional to complete an 
even greater Navy. 

We have the greatest Navy and we pro- 
pose to continue to have the greatest possi- 
ble Navy to defend the United States, but 
none of us is looking for any naval pro- 
gram of expansion that will take over to 
foreign lands for wars of aggression or to 
extend the Monroe Doctrine 10,000 miles 
to the Far East or to get us into any for- 
eign wars. 


Rear Admiral T. T. Craven, 


(Retired); Port Washington, N.Y.; Former 
Director of Naval Communications and 
Former Commander of Battleship Divisions, 


answers: 

The Pacific form of government chosen 
for and under which this nation func- 
tions is no better adapted for the con- 
trol of colonies than for the conduct of 
far-flung military operations. Should we 
become embroiled on two 








oceans | si- 





multaneously, it would be because of 
American statesmanship that did not ac- 
cord with American principles. 

Our fleet should be strong enough to de- 
fend American democracy on both coasts, 
but in the this hemisphere. 
Though what occurs in the Far East and 
in Europe may not always coincide with 
American ideas, we cannot hope to control 
actions in those areas. 


waters of 


Rep. J. O. Fernandez, 


(Dem.), Louisiana; Member, Noval 
Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Appropriations, 


answers: 

I believe in a two-ocean Navy. I think 
such a Navy is necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States. Would this 
mean doubling a one-ocean Navy such as 
we have now? Not necessarily. With the 
Panama Canal, a fleet much than 
double the size of the present force would 
meet our needs. 

In no sense can it be inferred that the 
House subcommittee on naval appropria- 


less 


tions is providing funds with a view of 
establishing a “two-ocean fleet” or for em- 
barking on any program looking beyond 
home defense and the Monroe Doctrine. 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher, 


(Retired); New York City; Member, General 
Board, U.S. Navy, 1916-17, 


answers: 


The answer to the question depends on 
the outcome of the present war in Europe. 
American interests in both oceans are now 
being defended by England and France. 
If they are victorious, those interests will 
not be jeopardized. If they are humbled in 
defeat, sooner or later American interests 
will be challenged by the combinations 
which will dominate Europe and Asia. 

As a measure of precaution, which can 
be modified if desirable, a fleet capable of 
defending American both 
oceans should be begun, together with ar- 
for 
necessary beyond the continental limits 
and territorial possessions of the U.S. 


interests in 


rangements such bases as may be 


Rear Admiral Frederic R. Harris 


(Retired); New York City; Former Chief, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Former General 
Manager, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
U.S. Shipping Board, 


answers: 

(Admiral Harris authorized as his an- 
swer a quotation from an article by him in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology 
Alumni Indicator, July, 1939, of which the 
following is an excerpt: ) 
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We need a Pacific Fleet, not for inva- 
sion of Asiatic water, not for the mainte- 
nance of the Open Door in China, but for 
a first line of defense from the Bering Sea 
and Aleutian Islands through Hawaii and 
the Eastern Pacific. An effective command 
of this area of the Pacific is necessary that 
will hold back any likely future combina- 
tion of naval powers in the Pacific, prevent 
them from breaking through and eventual! 
ly invading and taking possession of our 
Pacific Coast. 

Similarly, the day will come, and _per- 
haps it is not long distant, when as effec- 
tive a naval force in the Atlantic will be 
required. The alternate is a willingness to 
share what we have in the way of national 
resources, productive capacity and fertile 
lands with the other less fortunate peoples 
of the earth. 


Rear Admiral P. W. Foote, 


(Retired); Chapel Hill, N.C.; Aide to Secre- 
tary of Navy during World War, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Expressing my personal views only, I 
consider it urgently necessary that the 
United States should build a fleet capable 
American both 
oceans at the same time, that the building 


of defending interests in 
program recommended by the Navy De- 
partment should, if possible, be completed 
within three vears. 

The Navy 
line of defense, but it 
bulwark 


must be not only our first 


should be an im- 
North and 
South America. The building program of 


the Navy 


what may be the world situation three or 


pregnable around 


today should be governed by 


four years from now. 
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The Path Ahead 
For the C. of C:: 
Editors’ Views 


Relations that should obtain between 
business and the Government were a major 
topic of discussion at the annual session of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, just held. 

In the judgment of three-fourths of 
commenting newspapers, the result of the 
discussion will be emphasis on adverse ef- 
fects of governmental policies on national 
prosperity. The minority argues that the 





more probable result will be a give-and- 
take policy, more team-work. 

“Release business from the unnecessary 
curbs on its natural impulse to advance,” 
declares the New York Sun (Ind.), “and 
the future for the people will undeniably 
be brighter.” 

The Sun quotes Retiring President Wil- 
liam G. Carey, Jr., of the Chamber as 
stating that, with proper conditions, “we 
shall develop new industries, improve our 
present products, and give to our people, 
through lower prices, more real purchas- 
ing power.” The Sun concludes: “If this 
be planning, then obviously the New Deal 
is opposed to planning. The Administra- 
tion never has had a workable plan.” 

“In the name of the team-work which is 
advocated by John W. O'Leary, chairman 
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THE NEW DEAL HAS GROWN OLD 


of the executive committee of the Cham- 
ber,” says the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “we suggest that the employers of 
the country dismiss whatever latent preju- 
dice they may harbor against unionism as 
management has learned this in 
Great Britain and Sweden; it has learned 
it in our own railroad field. It should take 
it to heart throughout the country’s in- 
dustry. There could be no greater contri- 
bution to the solution, not only of our domes- 
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Elderman for Washington Post 
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tic problems, but also of national defense.” 

“Among the worst handicaps to indus- 
trial progress which the Chamber is con- 
sidering,” in the judgment of the San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), “are exces- 
sive governmental regulation and bureau- 
cratic abuses of official power.” 


Criticism Over-Emphasized 
Commenting upon the desirability of 
conciliatory policies, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), comments: “An un- 
due amount of publicity has been given 
to Chamber of Commerce addresses sharp- 
ly critical of Administration policies. While 
honest criticism should always be encour- 
aged, its effectiveness is increased when it 
is offered in a way that invites a sympa- 


Elderman for Washington Post 
























thetic response from those in control of 
policy.” 

“The chief difficulty that business meets 
and will meet,” says the Wall Street 
(N.Y.) Journal (Ind.), “in its efforts to 
release itself from excessive and 
than useless bureaucratic regulation, will 
be the task of convincing the electorate 
that such release can be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of any part of the 
properly which 
have been accomplished under the present 


worse 


real reforms, so-called, 
Washington regime. The more violent par- 
tisans of New Dealism delight in repre- 
senting every effort to obtain correction of 
the many glaring blunders now embodied 
in statute laws as proof that anti-social 
reactionaries are in the Big Business 
saddle.” 
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The Dro and Con of National Issues 





The Control of Civil Aeronautics: 
Press Reaction to Its Transfer 


Newspapers throughout the country are 
nearly unanimous in regarding as a serious 
error the President’s reorganization order 
that would merge the Air Safety Board 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority un- 
der jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce. In general, the editors recall un- 
satisfactory conditions when the Com- 
merce Department previously had control 
of aviation. Many express fear that poli- 
tics would again be a factor should the 
former control be restored. 

“In the three weeks since the President’s 
order was announced,” states the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “there has 
been unceasing criticism from all parts of 
the nation, while scarcely a voice has been 
raised in support of the plan.” 

“The proposal would knock to smith- 
ereens,” declares the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle (Rep.), “the careful work of 
many years that went into the framing of 
the McCarran Act, which provided what 
is regarded as a model law for regulation 
of the airways.” 

“The Civil Aeronautics Act,” recalls the 
New York Journal-American (Ind.), “was 
passed by Congress in 1938 after years of 
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study, and was given the earnest approval 
of the President. Under this act, our civil 
aviation has established a flawless world 
record for air safety, in contrast with a 
long period of disasters while aviation was 
under the control of the political Com- 
merce Department, to which the President 
now seeks to return it.” 

“Why change it?” asks the Rock Island 
(Ill.) Argus (Ind.). “The possible saving 
will not be large. The damage might be 
great.” 

It is believed by the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News (Rep.), that “the intrusting of air 
transport progress and safety to chance 
political appointees under the patronage 
system should appeal to Congress as justi- 
fying a defeat of the President’s proposal.” 

“Retention of all the phases of aviation 
control, now vested in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, has the advantage of con- 
tinuing the benefits of a unified and com- 
prehensive national policy that was lack- 
ing before the Authority was set up. Why 


interfere with this unified program?” 
queries the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Dem.). 


“The public never can be convinced,” 


Bishop for St. Louis Star-Times 


Barrow in Humboldt (Calif.) Times 





contends the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch (Ind.), “of the wisdom of scrapping 
a set-up which has guided commercial air 
lines to their present marvelous record of 
13 months of crowded service without the 
death or injury of a single passenger or 
pilot.” 

“The President has made a serious mis- 
take,” insists the Wilmington (Del.) News 
(Ind.), while the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald (Rep.) finds “deep resentment in 
Congress, regardless of party affiliations.” 
The Manchester (N.H.) Union (Rep.) 
asks: “Why is it supposed that aviation 
will in any respect be better served by re- 
turning its destinies to a subagency in a 
department not notable for efficiency, 
economy or freedom from political con- 
trols?” 

“Democrats and Republicans will render 
a service in resisting the transfer,” de- 
clares the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.). 


Air-Safety: Then and Now 

“In contrast with the series of tragedies 
during five preceding years,” states the 
Detroit News (Ind.), “the air lines ended 
a year in March in which 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers were transported without the loss 
of a life.” 

“We hope,” 
(Tenn.) Journal 


declares the Knoxville 
(Ind.), “that Congress 


will turn this reorganization bill back to 
the President, with the suggestion that he 
has properly diagnosed the trouble—too 
much expense—but has recommended the 
wrong medicine.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


A NEW TRANSPORT POLICY 


Final Congress Action Near on Unified Regulation of Carriers 


A remedy for railroad ills. 
Tighter controls on highway 
and water-borne commerce. 


Congress is on the verge of taking a long 
step toward providing a unified transporta- 
tion policy for the United States. After 
nearly two years of study and compromise, 
a plan for over-all regulation of railroad, 
waterway and highway transportation is 
ready for final action. 

The step Congress appears about to take 
is important to all consumers and_pro- 
ducers in America. Transportation, in fact, 
is a mainstay of the industrial system. The 
economic welfare of the people depends 
heavily upon an efficient means of distrib- 
uting goods from producers to processors 
and eventually to consumers. Costs of 
carrying these goods have an important in- 
fluence on prices. 

At the same time it is important, if the 
country wishes to retain its traditional sys- 
tem of private enterprise, that companies 
engaged in carrying goods from mines and 
farms to factories and stores be able to 
operate profitably. The problem facing 
Congress is how to give the owners of rail- 
roads, trucks and ships adequate earnings 
without raising carrying costs too high. 
The Omnibus Transportation Bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Wheeler (Dem.) , of Mon- 
tana, and Representative Lea (Dem.), of 
California, is advanced as a partial answer 
to that problem. 

The answer, in brief, is more regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Protecting the Railroads 


Primary purpose of the measure is to 
protect the railroad industry. Railroads 
are still the most important part of the 
nation’s transportation system. But in re- 
cent years railroad carnings have fallen 
disastrously. Almost 30 per cent of the 
rail lines are now in the hands of receivers 
and another 30 per cent are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. At the same time, railroads 
represent the nation’s biggest investment, 
roughly $20,000,000,000. They are also 
the nation’s largest taxpayers and among 
the nation’s biggest employers and cus- 
tomers. Welfare of the railroad industry 
is thus closely linked with the welfare of 
the country as a whole. 

Principal reasons for the present plight 
of the railroad industry are two: (1) in- 
creased competition from trucks, airplanes 
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and ships, and (2) top-heavy financial 
structures, demanding high fixed charges, 
and expensive costs of operation. The 
Bill proposes to treat these problems by: 

First, extending ICC regulation to water 
carriers as well as trucks and railroads. 

Second, giving the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation more leeway in ad- 
vancing loans to distressed roads, and rais- 
ing the amount available for railroad loans 
from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

Third, which require 
railroads to carry government supplies at 
lower rates. 


repealing laws 
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SENATOR WHEELER 
Finds answer in greater ICC 


Important to railroads and railroad in- 
vestors is the provision that the RFC can 
make loans to enable them to buy up their 
own obligations on the open market. Since 
bonds of financially pressed lines are now 
substantially below par, this provision is 
expected to permit railroads to use govern- 
ment-advanced funds to write down their 
fixed charges, and thus solve one of their 
most pressing problems. The opinion is 
generally held in Congress and out that, if 
railroads somehow can reduce their obli- 
gations to pay heavy interest rates, they 
will be able to use more of their earnings 
to improve their service and thus stimu- 
late business activity through 
orders for rails, cars and other equipment. 


general 


Not so important is the provision to 
permit railroads to charge the Govern. 
ment full rates for carrying mail, troops 
and supplies. When the Wheeler bill was 
first drawn, it was estimated that higher 
charges to the Government would increase 
railroad income by $10,000,000 a year. 
This provision has since been modified to 
continue low rates on shipments for the 
War and Navy Departments. Added rail 
income, therefore, probably will be con- 
siderably below original estimates if this 
provision stands. 

The bill fails to treat another pressing 
railroad problem—operating costs. The 
original measure would have encouraged 
railroads to reduce operating expenses by 
making it easier for competing lines to 
consolidate. Organized labor, however, was 
strongly opposed to consolidation unless 
some provision was made for displaced 
workers. As a result of this controversy, 
the consolidation provision was dropped 
from the bill by the conference committee 
of the House and Senate. 


Regulation for Water-Carriers 


The most controversial feature remain- 
ing in the measure is the proposal to ex- 
tend ICC regulation to water carriers. 
This provision will be vigorously attacked 
in Congress by spokesmen for agricultural 
and shipping interests who fear that the 
results of regulation will be to raise rates 
for water-borne commerce. Supporters of 
the bill, however, believe they have suffi- 
cient strength to overcome the opposition. 

In advocating waterway regulation, sup- 
porters assert that the Government can- 
not regulate some forms of transportation 
and not others, and continue to have a 
healthy over-all transportation system. 
One reason for the plight of railroads is 
claimed to be the fact that, while rail- 
roads have been strictly regulated in the 
public interest, the Government has fos- 
tered the growth of unregulated competi- 
tion from trucks and ships by building 
highways and improving waterways. 

Support for this contention is given by 
ICC Chairman Joseph B. Eastman after a 
six-year study of transportation subsidies. 
Mr. Eastman found that the public has 
spent $1,433,000,000 to aid railroads; more 
than $1,500,000,000 to assist aviation; 
about $31,000,000,000 to build streets and 
highways and almost $3,000,000,000 to 
improve waterways. Amount of the sub 
sidy in 1936 was said to be $193,000,000, 
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including 66.6 per cent to waterways, 18.5 
per cent to railroads, 10.8 per cent to 
aviation and 4.1 per cent to motor vehicles. 

Trucks were placed under ICC regula- 
tion by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, and 
regulation of ships is considered to be 
merely a further step in the same direc- 
tion. The alternative to regulation of 
trucks and water carriers, it is declared, 
is government ownership and operation of 
the railroads—a step which no important 
group now advocates. 

Attempts to soften complaints against 
regulation of water carriers were made by 
Senate and House conferees in compro- 
mise. This compromise exempts from ICC 
rate regulation those water carriers which 
transport bulk cargoes, consisting of not 
more than three commodities. Since 96 
per cent of water commerce consists of 
bulk cargoes of heavy materials like coal, 
ore, grains, sand, gravel, pipe and oil, 
these exemptions are designed to remove 
much of the opposition strength. 

Future development of water carriers, 
however, would be supervised by the ICC 
under a provision requiring certificates of 
convenience and necessity for all ships 
seeking to ply rivers, lakes or coastal wa- 
ters. Ships in operation on January 1, 
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1940, will be granted these certificates au- 
tomatically. 

Immediate effect of the Omnibus Trans- 
portation Bill on shippers probably will be 
to raise rates charged by those few water 
carriers which do not transport bulk car- 
goes. This may be expected because the 
Measure directs the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to establish rates which will 
prevent destructive competition and wa- 
ter rates are far lower than rail rates. 


Arguments Against the Bill 

It is the bill’s professed concern for the 
welfare of the railroad industry, in fact, 
which is at the root of the opposition. 
Opponents contend that the measure gives 
the Interstate Commission a 
clear signal to force trucks and ships to 
raise their rates toward the level of charges 
made by railroads. Eventual effect of this 
policy would be to prevent further devel- 
opment of water and trucking lines. Thus 
opponents argue that the measure seeks to 
protect the railroads at the expense of 
competing carriers and shippers. 

Some protection to shippers is afforded, 
however, in a provision authorizing the 
ICC to adjust unfair rate differences which 
now prevail between various sections of 
the country. This clause is designed to 
answer complaints of shippers from the 
West and South against shippers in the 
Northeast who enjoy lower freight rates. 
The bill also retains the general prohibi- 
tion against permitting railroads to charge 
more for a short haul than for a long haul. 
This restriction is to prevent injuries to 
inland shippers by railroads seeking to 
compete with low-cost water carriers. 

By proposing to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission control over all 
forms of transportation except aviation, 
Cengress is attempting to smooth the task 
of the Government in restoring stability to 
the nation’s transportation system. It is 
also following recent trends in seeking a 
solution for a national problem through 
greater regulation by government. 

To establish a long-range transportation 
policy, the Omnibus Transportation Bill 
further provides for a three-man board of 
investigation and research, to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The Eastman report urged such a 
board to determine the extent and need 
for continued transportation subsidies, and 
President Roosevelt recently named Owen 
D. Young, retired chairman of General 
Electric Company, to head a committee to 
study national transportation problems. 
It is likely, therefore, that Mr. Young will 
head the board proposed in the pending 
bill if Congress adopts it. 

Purpose of the investigation will be to 
find out how railroads, trucks and ships can 
cooperate to serve the needs of the public; 
to determine which type of service each 
sarrier is best fitted to provide; to discover 
how much each type actually benefits from 
public subsidies, and whether tax burdens 
are equitably distributed. 

It is now believed, for example, that 
ships can carry heavy cargoes far more 
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railroads or trucks; that 
trucks are more efficient in carrying light 
goods for short distances, and that rail- 
roads are still the best conveyances to 
carry freight over long land hauls. It will 
be the job of the investigating board to 
determine whether these opinions are 
valid and just how to fit these separate 
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transportation systems into a single, co- 
ordinated program for public benefit. 

The board would also examine railroad 
complaints that, while they are heavily 
taxed and strictly regulated, their com- 
petitors on highways and waterways are 
benefiting from public subsidies. The 
Eastman report substantiates these 
charges as far as waterways are con- 
cerned, but gives motor carriers almost a 
clean bill of health. Mr. Eastman found 
that since 1927, at least, trucks have paid 
in taxes for practically all benefits they re- 
ceive in using the public highways. 

The board, in effect, is directed to fill the 
gaps in the transportation problem which 
the pending measure fails to touch. That 
these gaps are numerous and important is 
generally admitted. A few of them are: 

How to consolidate the railroads into 
efficient organizations and at the same 
time protect workers and investors; how to 
maintain earnings at profitable levels and 
still give shippers the benefits of low rates 
now offered by trucks and water carriers; 
how to wring taxes out of trucking com- 
panies and railroads without raising prices 
through increased carrying charges. 

The Omnibus Bill, in fact, appears to be 
only an approach to the problem. 
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After the Wage-Hour Battle 


Confusion Over Amendments Causes 


No agreement reached 
after seven days’ debate 
on moves to amend act. 


Lost in the non-partisan scuffle over 
the Wage and Hour Law was the fact 
that President Roosevelt, the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, and the Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee favor modifi- 
cations of that law. 

All three have admitted that the present 
law is defective, that it needs perfecting. 
Last week’s action by the House sent the 
amending bill back to the Labor Com- 
mittee after seven hectic days of debate. 
It failed to enact even the amendments 
which have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. These changes would have: 

1. Removed from hour and 
regulation all employes receiving a guar- 
anteed monthly salary of $200 or more. 

2. Removed from hour and overtime 
regulations persons employed in canning, 
packing, and other processing of farm 
products and in preparing them for market. 

3. Extended the wage provisions of the 
act to all employes engaged in processing 
farm products. 

4. Permitted the employment of persons 
at less than the minimum wage in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

5. Extended the authority of the admin- 


overtime 
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To keep one law . . . change another 
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istrator to permit payment for overtime 
in time off. 

Such changes in the Wage and Hour 
Law were indorsed by the Administrator 
last March. They were incorporated, with 
others, in an amending bill introduced in 
the House by Representative Norton 
(Dem.), of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, an hour after she 
had concluded a conference with President 
Roosevelt. 

In seven days of debate the House was 
unable to agree on any changes in the law. 
The first attempt was to substitute a bill 
by Representative Barden (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, for the Norton measure. 
The Barden bill would have exempted 
approximately 1,000,000 persons employed 
in farm processing industries from 30- 
cent wage minimum. So over-loaded with 
special-interest amendments was this bill 
that, when the final vote came, it was 
voted down. 

Even with this experience, the House 
refused to change its tactics. Consideration 
of the Norton bill saw 46 amendments 
offered. Some 21 were voted into the bill. 
In many instances amendments were ac- 
cepted with fewer than 100 of the 435 
representatives bothering to vote. Mrs. 
Norton finally denounced her own bill, 
and the entire matter returned to the 
Labor Committee where it is expected to 
remain. Next year’s Congress will have to 
begin the amending all over again. 

Farm forces had sought to have written 
into the Wage and Hour Law an amend- 
ment extending to farm processing work- 
ers the same exemptions as are extended 
in the Social Security Act. In a move to 
block such strategy in the Senate, Senator 
Pepper introduced an amendment to the 
Social Security Act to end the exemption 
now extended to processing workers. 


—— — -%»——— 


Opinions vs. Duties 
Of an NLRB Aide 


Like every other government body, the 
National Labor Relations Board has “eyes 
and ears,” emissaries who go into the 
field to learn what friends and enemies are 
thinking and planning. 

Such a man is Heber Blankenhorn who 
holds the position of “special investigator” 
for the Labor Board. His qualifications are 
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newspaper experience and a war record 
which cites his expert knowledge of prop- 
aganda techniques. His assignments have 
been assisting the La Follette Civil Lib- 
erties Committee of the Senate, directing 
the quasi-detective work done by Board 
investigators, and attending labor union 
conventions to keep the Board informed on 
the attitude of union leaders and, when 
possible, to defend the Board to these 
leaders. 

Last week, the Smith Committee to In- 
vestigate the Labor Board delved into Mr. 
Blankenhorn’s’ opinions. The probe 
showed the Board’s investigator to be a 
vigorous advocate of unionism and an ad- 
viser to CIO leader John L. Lewis. 

The committee attempted to discover 
how Mr. Blankenhorn segregated his per- 
sonal opinions on unionism, which are pro- 
nounced, from his official duties with the 
Labor Board, necessarily an impartial gov- 
ernmental agency. At the week’s end, the 
Committee turned its attention to other 
phases of Board activity without finding 
Mr. Blankenhorn’s line of demarcation be- 
tween personal and official. 

The Committee then examined corre- 
spondence between Board member Edwin 
S. Smith and West Coast CIO Leader 
Harry Bridges concerning appointment of 
a trial attorney in a Board case in which 
the CIO was vitally interested. 
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Sealtest.'MEN WHI 


HELP TO PROTECT 
Sealtest.-SUPERVISED 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


IN MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
SEALTEST LABORATORIES THEY ARE 
CONSTANTLY TESTING, CHECKING, 
SUPERVISING...TO ASSURE YOU OF PURE, 
WHOLESOME MILK AND ICE CREAM 





What a gigantic task it is to keep pure and safe 
the daily food supply of one hundred and thirty 
million people! 

Government agencies, State and City health 
boards, food manufacturers—all of them com- 
bine to give America stricter supervision and 
greater protection than any other nation. 

The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
maintains a network of over 100 laboratories 
... and its Sealtest “‘Men in White” check the 
purity of milk, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts sold by its member-companies in thou- 
sands of local communities. 

These Sealtest ‘““‘Men in White’”’ give added 
assurance of purity and wholesomeness in the 
Sealtest-supervised dairy products you buy. 


LOOK FOR 
THE RED-AND-WHITE 
SEALTEST SYMBOL 


Millions of housewives look 
for the red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol as a guide to pure, 
fresh milk and wholesome, 
high-quality ice cream. 


SEALTEST, INC. AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE SUB- 
SIDIARIES OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Copyright, 1940, Sealtest, Inc. 
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Growing Doubts About Gold’s Future 
And an Optimistic Interpretation 


Doubts of the continued usefulness of 
gold are growing as an increasing number 
of Americans wonder what the United 
States is going to do with its hoard of 
gold. This pile already amounts to $18,- 
500,000,000 and is growing at the rate of 
about $800,000,000 a month. 

So strong has the golden doubting be- 
come that the Administration, through 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, now has 
given it official recognition. The Secretary 
attempted to reassure women leaders of 
the Democratic Party and the country last 
week in a speech delivered before the 
party’s Institute of Government. Said he: 

“Let me reassure you once and for all. 
As long as there are independent nations, 
and as long as there is international trade 
in goods and services, so long will it be 
necessary to settle international balances. 


Gold is the international medium of ex- 
change par excellence... . 

“Gold,” he continued, “does not lose its 
value because some countries are forced 
to resort to clearing arrangements, barter, 
import controls and other substitutes. All 
these substitutes are admittedly worse 
alternatives. ... 

“To be sure, if the political picture of 
the world should undergo a drastic change 
in the future, so that instead of fifty or 
sixty independent nations there should 
exist only one or two groups dominated by 
ruthless powers, then international trade 
and finance may assume the character of 
domestic trade. There would cease to be in- 
dependent foreign policies. Balances be- 
tween countries would be settled as bal- 
ances between our States are now settled 
—that is, by transfer of deposits. Under 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
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Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Refunding Mortgage 32% Bonds, Series A 
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“Gold... Par Excellence” 


such circumstances it might well be that 
gold would no longer be needed.” 

In other words, Mr. Morgenthau be- 
lieves that gold will be valuable if and 
when other countries can exchange goods 
for the United States’ gold, if and when 
other countries reassemble a gold supply 
sufficient to enable them to use it as a 
medium for balancing international ex- 
change, if the post-war world is made up 
of many independent countries. 

One answer to the Treasury Secretary's 
ifs already has been given by Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of research and sta- 
tistics for the Federal Reserve Board. Dr. 
Goldenweiser has pointed out that few 
countries after the war will be in a position 
to acquire gold rather than goods from 
abroad. They will need so much material 
and equipment to rebuild their countries 
that their governments will be forced to 
barter goods for goods, not goods for gold. 
Dr. Goldenweiser expects the barter sys- 
tem to survive the war. 

Nor is Mr. Morgenthau’s confidence in 
the future of independent nations shared 
by all officials in Washington. It presup- 
poses that the Allies, should they be vic- 
torious, will break up rather than extend 
the coordinated economic system now be- 
ing built from the British and French Enm- 
pires. It presupposes Britain will permit 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan to re- 
build their trade empires if they lose. 

The fact remains that gold today plays 
the same part in national economy that 
war loans did in the last war. The United 
States is accepting a metal of doubtful fu- 
ture value in exchange for irreplaceable 
national resources. 
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When our subscribers received 
their copies of The United States 
NEWS beginning on Monday, March 
18, they read an article entitled ‘‘Busi- 
ness Rise Coming” which outlined in 
detail the reasons for expecting an 
upturn in the trend of business. 

The New York Herald Tribune on 
Thursday, May 2, in discussing the 
end of the recession says: “..... a 
week ago the business index of the 
New York Herald Tribune, after four- 
teen weeks of recession, turned up- 
ward for the first time. Today this 
barometer shows its second succes- 
sive weekly advance. Thus, in the 
absence of fresh evidence to the 
contrary, it would appear that the 
adjustment necessitated by the in- 
flationary war boom of last Septem- 
ber-December has at last been com- 
pleted.” 

The United States NEWS does not 
indulge in mere prophecy. The only 
reason that it could forecast the rise 
in business and the end of the reces- 


sion was because it took into account 
the various factors which were ana- 
lyzed early in March as unquestion- 
ably related to an increase in war 
orders. 

Facts about the effects of the war 
on the recovery trend had to be dug 
out of dozens of sources but when all 
the facts were put together it was 
found that a definite trend upward 
in the business curve was inevitable. 
Small wonder then that readers of 
The United States NEWS are now 
saying as they read its exclusive arti- 
cles from week to week—“I didn’t 
know that before.” 

People in positions of responsibility 
in business and the professions look 
to The United States NEWS to piece 
together the news for them and to 
add the background of years of 
knowledge in public affairs, and thus 
present an intelligent interpretation 
of what is happening. 

The United States NEWS reports, 


interprets and forecasts. 













































More jobs and higher wages 
the factors needed to free 
enormous potential demand 


The eyes of business are being directed 
toward the “frontier of income.” There, 
in the “submerged third” of the popula- 
tion, is believed by many to be America’s 
greatest undeveloped resource. 

In 1935-6, according to a report of the 
National Resources Committee (see chart 
below), one-third of all income recipients 
had less than $780 a year. Almost 42 per 
cent of all American families had incomes 
less than $1,000. In 1940, it may be esti- 
mated, one-half of all families will receive 
less than $1,350. 

At the American Bankers Association 
meeting in Hot Springs recently, a report 
was presented stating: “As long as any 
such condition exists, we have an almost 
unlimited potential demand for better 
homes, better food, more clothing, im- 
proved housing, furnishings, and greater 
amounts of the services that are rendered 
by the public utilities.” 

Therefore, increasing incomes in the low- 
er brackets would have the same effect as 
opening up a great new industrial region. 

The size of this potential market is sug- 
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gested by the National Resources Com- 
mittee report. Thus, those in the lowest 
third of the population—those with in- 
comes under $780—spend only 14.4 per 
cent of the total paid out for consumption 
goods. The middle third spends 27.7, while 
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Our Undeveloped ‘Land of Promise’ 
Huge Store of Buying Power in ‘Submerged Third’ of Population 


the upper third spends 57.9 per cent. The 
possible expansion is obviously  tre- 
mendous. 

But to cash in on the potentially “un- 
limited” demand would be a large order, 
If, for example, the 42 per cent of Ameri- 
can families receiving less than $1,000 each 
(average, $604) were raised to the 1940 
“median” of $1,350, consumer expendi- 
tures might be expected to rise about $7,- 
625,000,000, or just over 15 per cent of 
the $50,000,000,000 of consumer expendi- 
tures in 1935-36. The greatest increase 
would be in food—about $2,333,000,000. 
The next greatest—about $1,250,000,000— 
would be in house rents and upkeep, and 
nearly as much in durable manufactured 
goods, automobiles and home equipment. 

Obviously this income frontier will not 
be easy to exploit. Double the income of 
40-odd per cent of the population and you 
increase consumer demand by only 15 per 
cent—it would add about 850,000, or 23 
per cent to last year’s automobile output. 

The biggest obstacle to increased in- 
comes in the lower brackets is the 9,000, 
000 unemployed. The second obstacle is 
low wages. The great needs, therefore, are 
re-employment and _ increased 
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The Trend of Business 





economic planning, by “social investment” 
of savings, say the liberals; by “restora- 
tion” of private enterprise and private in- 
yestment, say the conservatives. 

And how to improve the incomes of 
those unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
who are already employed? 

That can be done either by increasing 
the output per man or by levying taxes on 
the higher incomes for distribution as pub- 
lic services or subsidies to the lower 
groups. 

One way to increase output per man is 
by increased mechanical equipment per 
man. But that creates more “technological” 
unemployment. Moreover, a growing pro- 
portion of the working population is in dis- 
tributive and “service” industries where 
labor-saving machinery is not so readily 
utilizable. 


Signs of a Rising Tide 
In Business Currents 


There were indications last week that 
industrial activity was finally turning up- 
ward—though the gain was _ slight—and 
Government economists are looking for an 
upward trend lasting at least until sum- 
mer. 





The strongest points in the picture are 
steel, residential building, exports, and the 
prospective increase in government spend- 
ing in the last half of 1940. 

Steel operations rose slightly last week, 
recovering to 62 per cent of capacity—the 
first gain in six weeks or more. It is rein- 
forced this time by a measurable, though 
decidedly moderate, gain in new orders. 
The price cuts have been rescinded. 

FHA reports show 3,581 new homes 
started in the third week of April under 
federal inspection, an increase of 25 per 
cent over a year ago. Applications ac- 
cepted show an even larger increase, point- 
ing to high activity through the spring 
season. 

Corporate financing took a spurt in the 
week ended May 4, with $84,000,000 of 
bonds—mostly rail issues—offered in New 
York. A number of other large issues are 
in sight. These offerings to a great extent 
are for refunding purposes, but the ease 
with which they are absorbed in the mar- 
ket is of importance. 

Wholesale business in March increased 
6.4 per cent over February and 0.8 per 
cent from March, 1939. Inventories also 
rose slightly on the month and were 8.5 
per cent higher for the year. Neither 
wholesale nor retail inventories, however, 
are large in comparison with the current 
rate of sales. 
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“Hope to be seeing you soon.” ... “Gee, 
it's swell to hear your voice.” ... “We're 
all well here.” 


No great words of business or state are 
these—just the homey, every-day conversations 
that are America. The thoughts and hopes and 
remembrances that bind families and friends 
together. The flow of understanding that helps 
to make this a united nation. 

Always the Bell System stands ready to 
help . . . to do its part quickly, cheaply, courte- 
ously, in the manner of a friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT cooperate with your 
trade association in fixing prices for your 
products or production quotas for your 
output, but the Department of Justice 
will permit your association to distribute 
information on costs and circulate cur- 
rent price lists as long as they contain no 
recommendations to fix prices or quotas. 
This distinction between fair and unfair 
practices is drawn in a recent consent de- 
cree issued for the container industry. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay money or make 
gifts to employes of your customers with- 
out risking action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The FTC is likely to regard 
such payments as “commercial bribery” to 
induce the employes to buy your products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain free legal advice on 
problems arising under the Wage-Hour 
Law by writing the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision in Washington. Administrator 
Fleming recently reminded employers of 
this service. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sign individual employment 
contracts with a majority of your workers 
and still be required by the Labor Board 
to bargain with the union which repre- 
sents them. The Board draws a distinction 
between bargaining with a majority of 
your workers and bargaining with a repre- 
sentative chosen by a majority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay under protest a tax 
which you believe to be unconstitutional 
and sue to recover that tax directly in the 
courts, without first appealing to ad- 


ministrative agencies. A federal appeals 
court holds that, because administrative 
agencies have no authority to pass on con- 
stitutional questions, courts can hear such 
cases originally. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying a 
federal income tax on the money you 
saved by discharging a mortgage debt for 
less than the original amount borrowed. 
The Board of Tax Appeals holds, in the 
case of one solvent taxpayer, that such a 
saving was a gain subject to federal in- 
come tax. 


YOU CAN, at least in Maryland, agree 
with other businessmen to appoint one of 
your number to bid on property to be 
auctioned at a bankruptcy sale and ar- 
range to have the successful bidder resell 
to members of your group. The Maryland 
Court of Appeals holds that such an agree- 
ment is not contrary to public policy on the 
theory that it suppresses bidding. 


YOU CANNOT agree with other buy- 
ers of raw materials to suppress the use of 
machinery by refusing to buy from pro- 
ducers who do use machines. The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered a group of 
bean jobbers not to adopt a rule prohibit- 
ing the use of machines to grade beans 
unless it can be shown that the machinery 
injures the welfare of the bean industry 
in their locality. 

. * * 

YOU CAN allow your employes time 

off to try to organize an inside union in 


your plant if you also allow other em- 
ployes time off to organize other unions. 
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An employer who did this was cleared by 
the Labor Board of charges of encourag- 
ing an inside union when he showed he 
normally followed a liberal policy in al- 
lowing time off to his workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN demand at least five days to 
consider whether you will exchange your 
public utility shares for new shares to be 
issued as part of a refinancing program. 
The SEC holds that a public utility com- 
pany must leave such offers open for five 
days at least. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably enforce a chattel 
mortgage on an automobile even though 
you fail to record the mortgage according 
to the law of your State. A federal court 
of appeals holds that chattel mortgages on 
automobiles in Virginia are valid even 
though they have not been recorded. The 
court decided that requirements for reg- 
istration are mandatory only where title 
passes from one person to another, when 
a public record of ownership is necessary 
for tax and police purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now almost certainly obtain 
from the Labor Board an order for an 
election among your workers to choose a 
bargaining agent, even though the union 
may not want an election. The Board 
recently granted an employer’s request for 
an election after the union requested cer- 
tification on the basis of membership cards. 
Formerly, the Board ordinarily would have 
granted the union request. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to let your en- 
gineers, draftsmen, estimators or other 
technical employes join a union and bar- 
gain collectively with you. The Labor 
Board holds Wagner Act protection ex- 
tends to these employes despite an em- 
ployer’s claim that they act for the man- 
agement and are given wide discretion in 
their work. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as an insurance agent, ef- 
fectively renew a policy by extending 
credit to the policyholder in paying his 
premium yourself. A federal circuit court 
of appeals holds that the policy was re- 
newed even though the policyholder did 
not authorize the agent to renew it. The 
fact that the policyholder did later pay 
the agent sealed the bargain. 
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_— People of the Week 


The Woman Dean of Congress . . . 
National Industry’s New Leader 


Mary Teresa Norton 


Genial and courageous, none more 
modern than New Jersey’s cham- 
pion of rights of labor 


“Times have 
changed,’’ says 
Representative 
Mary Teresa Nor- 
ton. “Lipsticks, 
perfumes and the 
like, once were lux- 
uries. Today they 
are necessities.” 

That is the phi- 
losophy of Mrs. 
Norton, the dean 
of the “petticoat 
front” in Congress, 
the chairman of 
the House Labor 
Committee. That is the philosophy that 
makes her pro-New Deal, pro-labor. And, 
specifically, it is because of that belief that 
she has been carrying on her fight to pre- 
serve intact the floor under wages and the 
ceiling over working hours for the maxi- 
mum number of people. 

A dark-haired matron, Mary Norton has 
always been a leader in the field of feminine 
politics. She was the first woman Demo- 
crat to be elected to Congress, the first 
woman chairman of a congressional com- 
mittee (the Committee on the District of 
Columbia), the first woman chairman of 
New Jersey’s Democratic State Committee 

(in fact, the first woman chairman of any 
state committee). And she received the 
first degree of doctor of laws ever conferred 
by St. Elizabeth’s College, the oldest wom- 
en’s college in New Jersey, in recognition of 
service in public welfare and government. 

Finally, to add to this record, she boasts 
that she introduced the first resolution in 

Congress to repeal the 18th Amendment. 

Jersey City, N.J., has been the center 
of her life. She was born there 65 years 
ago, was educated in the public schools 

there, was married there, and has always 
lived there. And she is a great friend of 
Mayor Frank Hague. 

By the time she had entered her forties, 
everybody in Jersey City knew that she 
was the kind of person who gets what she 
goes after. 

In 1921 Mrs. Norton had reached the 
point on her political ladder where she was 

viee chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee (she served continuously until 





—Harris & Ewing 
Representative Norton 
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1932, when she became chairman). In 
those early days President Wilson’s secre- 
tary, Joseph P. Tumulty, said of her: 
“Mary Norton has more common sense 
than most men I know.” 


James Scott Kemper 


‘Conservative yet liberal’ is in- 

surance leader who now heads 
* ‘ 

nation’s Chamber of Commerce 


Within the mar- 
ble, Renaissance 
halls of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of the United 
States last week 
all eyes were fas- 
tened on a short, 
stocky individual, 
witha slightly bald 
head and a rather 
mischievous mus- 
tache, with pearl 
stickpin and spec- 
tacles. Delegates 
at the annual 
meeting knew that James Scott Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., would soon be seated at Daniel 
Webster’s old mahogany desk in the office 
of the Chamber’s president. 

Most Chamber of Commerce men are 
familiar with their energetic, enthusiastic 
president. For 20 years, out of the 53 of 
his life, hard-working Mr. Kemper has 
been associated with the organization he 
now 





—Harris & Ewing 
James S. Kemper 


heads. In various positions he has 
formally represented the sentiments and 
policies of trade in relation to the Federal 
Government as well as to the public at 
large, helping to establish the Chamber 
of Commerce as the bulwark of business. 
During those 20 years he has been a direc- 
tor and vice president of the chamber. 

Today, as the new chief of the Chamber 
of Commerce, James Scott Kemper may 
be expected to carry on the conservative 
traditions of his predecessors and asso- 
Although most men 
think of themselves as being conservative, 
Mr. Kemper considers himself a liberal 
when it comes to the questions of freedom 
of action and freedom of opportunity. 

A descendant of John Peter Kemper, of 
Germanna, Va., James S. was born at Van 
Wert, Ohio, where he was educated in the 
public schools. Almost immediately Mr. 
Kemper went into the insurance business. 


ciates. insurance 
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DOES YOUR COMPANY 
HAVE A LOAN PLAN 
FOR EMPLOYES? 


you or other executives of your company 

have probably given much thought to 
the question of employe loans. Perhaps your 
company has even worked out a plan to 
provide funds when workers must borrow to 
meet emergencies. But most companies feel 
that they are hardly prepared to cope with 
the many problems of family financing— 
that this service can better be provided by 
a special lending organization. 


| Loan service for wage earners 


Such an organization is the modern small 
loan company. In twenty-three states House- 
hold Finance provides a source of small 
loans—at reasonable cost—for families of 
modest incomes. 

State laws regulate the operation of the 
family finance company. These laws are 
usually patterned on the Uniform Small 
Loan Law, a model law drafted and several 
times revised by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. For years this impartial organization 
has been making a study of the small bor- 
rower’s problem and how to solve it. 


How workers borrow and repay 


At Household Finance responsible workers 
can borrow $20 to $300 on their character 
and earning ability. No endorser or bank- 
able security is needed. No wage assign- 
ment is taken. Borrowers repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Below 
are some typical loan plans. 






































"AMOUNT BACK EACH MON 
OF including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos, mos, mos. mos, 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 16.04 
300 155.65 54.46 29.25 22.98 19.24 
Above payments figured at 2!2°% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and ten other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightl 





Families get more for their dollars 


Household believes that families should avoid 
unnecessary debt. So Household teaches and 
encourages home money management. The 
Household Finance booklets on budgeting 
and better buymanship have shown thou- 
sands of families how to get more for their 
dollars. Hundreds of schools and colleges 
now use these practical publications as texts. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about this 
service for your employes? The coupon will 
bring detailed information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| ** Doctor of Family Finances” 
America's largest family finance organization, 
with 280 branches in 183 cities 
Sea SQ ee eS eS SS SSS SS SS SSS See ee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-E 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


Name..... PITTTTITITT TTT TTT 


Address... 
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THE PRESIDENT’‘S OWN TABLOID 


Matutinal Dish of News That Could be Plucked From the Ticker 


A problem for a diplomat. 
Political purity, a paradox. 
Business voices a fond hope. 


OST exclusive newspaper in the 
United States has but one reader, 
President Roosevelt. It is made up from 
clippings and ticker bulletins under the 
editorship of White House Press Secretary 
Steve Early, and a sample copy as of the 
week’s end may well have read like this, if 
Editor Early has any idea of pleasing his 
circulation. Anyhow, the bulletins are real. 
Here are some of them taken almost ver- 
batim from the ticker: 

WasHiIncton:—President Roosevelt in 
Perfect Health After Warm Springs Vaca- 
tion, Dr. McIntire Says. 

Torexa, Kans:—Publisher Frank Gan- 
nett says that the Republican National 
Convention would be wide open. “No one 
has the nomination in the bag,” he says. 
“Not even I.” 


al 





Wasuincton:—“My wife never lets me 
out of sight after dark,” says Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, adding that nothing he says 
“means a darn thing.” 

Fr. Wortn, Tex:—Elliott Roosevelt 
said last night that “for his own sake as 
well as theirs” the Roosevelt family hopes 
the President will be able to retire to 
private life at the end of this term. 

WasHINGTon: — Senator Townsend 
agrees to let his silver bill go over until 
next week so that Senators could get away 
for the Kentucky Derby. 

Cotorapo Sprincs:—Thomas E. Dewey 
laid up with indigestion. 

WasHINnGton:—Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring will leave the Cabinet next 
January, regardless. He says he wants 
to raise his three children in the Middle 
West. 

Frnancrau Pace:—Net federal deficit 
April 30, $3,126,664,757.29; last year, $2,- 
855,868,606.41. 

It must be grand to read a newspaper 
that is all one big private comic sheet. 
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HESE are busy days indeed for the 

State Department. All night the win- 
dows glow in that extraordinary building, 
which looks so much like something a 
Brobdingnagian kindergarten constructed 
from spools. Questions such as have never 
before assailed the mind of mortal man, 
or even diplomats, pour into its dim and 
musty offices by radio, cable, telegraph, 
messenger and telephone. One of the most 
delicate problems yet to tax our own For- 
eign Office was presented anonymously 
by telephone last week. A woman, her 
voice brittle with anxiety, perplexity and 
responsibility, asked: “Which takes pre- 
cedence, tea or coffee?” 

The suave young career man at the 
State Department end of the wire couldn’t 
believe his ears, or his left ear, which he 
ground closer into the receiver. “I’m afraid 
I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Does tea outrank coffee, or vice versa?” 
shrilled the woman. 

“Tt’s simple enough,” she wailed. “I am 
giving a reception, and I have asked two 
ladies to pour. One outranks the other. 
If tea outranks coffee, I don’t want to get 
the United States into trouble by having 
the Minister’s wife pour coffee while the 
charge d’affaires’ wife pours tea, don’t you 
understand?” 

The future ambassador, for such indeed 
he must be, thought swiftly. 

“Ts this a tea party, madam?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, of course it is!” 

“Then,” he decreed triumphantly, “ob- 
viously tea outranks coffee!” 


* * * 


ARADOXES in politics are plentiful, 

indeed, but there are limits to such 
absurdities and one of these is purity in 
politics by law. The new Hatch Bill is 
slumbering, smothered by kindness, and 
interred in a pigeonhole where lie such 
other monsters as the bill to establish the 
metric system in the United States. 

The Republicans were all for the Hatch 
Bill until the wily New Dealers adopted 
the Bankhead amendment limiting indi- 
vidual campaign contributions to $5,000. 

The House received the measure with all 
the solemnity of official witnesses watch- 
ing a condemned man enter the lethal 
chamber. Representative Jack Dempsey 
of New Mexico, co-author of the little 
fantasy, is seeking a writ of exhumation 
in the form of a discharge petition, but the 


Republican, Democratic and New Deal 
leaders are confident they can control the 
impulses of a majority of the House to 
autograph Mr. Dempsey’s Declaration of 
Independence from practical politics. 





Democrats and New Dealers, who do not 
get many $5,000 campaign contributions, 
dislike the Hatch Bill because it would 
deny life to their state organizations. After 
working years to establish a system where- 
by the state machines are financed by the 
U. S. Treasury, they do not want the pay- 
roll boys rendered politically impotent. 

The public, of course, has not been con- 
sulted, but if it had been, in a great na- 
tional referendum, we predict it would 
have stood by the practical politicians, 
and rejected Senator Hatch’s Puritanism. 
Purity is all right in its place, but that 
place is not politics. If politics were ren- 
dered antiseptic it would deny losers in 
elections the comforting conviction that 
the opposition won by cheating, bribery 
and stuffing the ballot boxes. 


* * * 


| howe burning its annual offering of 
incense to the gods of Things As 
They Ought To Be, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has concluded its 
annual convention with the hope that 
next April its advice to the Government 
will fall on more sympathetic ears. This 
year the Chamber’s resolutions were neces- 
sarily addressed to the next Administra- 
tion, which, you can bet, most of the men- 
bers wish will be headed by a trout fisher- 
man who plays a mediocre game of golf, 
not by one who pursues sailfish in battle- 
ships. The Chamber of Commerce men- 
bers know just how the sailfish feel. 

For seven years now the distance be 
tween the White House and the United 
States Chamber’s imposing headquarters, 
just across the street to the north, has 
been measured the long way—24,859 miles, 
4,620 feet, which is the distance around 
the earth less the breadth of the park be 
tween the two buildings. 
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Evitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Idle Men; Idle Machines 

Sir:—The claim of labor that the ma- 
chine displaces workers is true. The coun- 
ter-claim of industrialists that the ma- 
chine creates new jobs is also true. 
(US.N., April 26.) But that is not all the 
story. The new jobs are fewer than those 
abolished, and technological unemployment 
is accompanied by permanent unemploy- 
ment. 

The problem of production has been 
solved by the aid of the machine, but we 
are suffering because we have neglected the 
problem of a just distribution. This prob- 
lem cannot be solved by discarding the 
machine. We cannot cure our ills by 
abandoning the thing which makes abund- 
ance possible. 

New Lexington, Ohio 


* 7 ¥ 


Plight of the Small Farmer 

Sir:—I am just a farmer here in western 
Illinois, and have read with interest sev- 
eral articles in your magazine bearing on 
the problem of subsidies to agriculture. 

The present farm program, in my opin- 
ion, is cock-eyed. Under the present plan, 
the farmer who needs help the most gets 
very little. 

The big farmer harvests three to four 
thousand bushels of corn, and the Govern- 
ment advances him 57 cents a bushel on 
it, about twenty or thirty cents a bushel 
more than the recent market price. As the 
little farmer has to buy his corn on the 
market, he is compelled to buy it in com- 
petition with the big farmer who has al- 
ready sold his corn at a premium over 
the market. 

As long as every other line of business 
is drawing money from the Government, 
the farmer should have his share, but as 
Row in operation it is far from satisfac- 
tory to any but the big farmer, and en- 
tirely too expensive. 


Stillwell, Ill. 


James G. HaypEN 


W. G. Zinn 


* * + 


Reciprocity and Internationalism 
Sir:—Apparently the New Deal defense 
of its trade treaties is that they are the 
sole means to world peace, and that it 
doesn’t matter how much the U.S. suffers 
from dumping of goods by other nations 
just so we “make the world safe” for peace. 
Three years ago, Secretary Hull asked 
Congress to extend the Act, because the 
Program was “broad enough and funda- 
mental enough to remove strife among na- 
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tions, not only in nations with which we 
enact trade treaties, but in other coun- 
tries.” 

Why 


should we sacrifice ourselves? 


Let’s leave internationalism to the Social- . 


ists and Communists. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


* * + 


Noe, Weston 


Moral Rearmament 


Sir:—In the March 22 issue you stated: 
“It is time to consider carefully, not the 
price of submission, but the great oppor- 
tunity which a democracy with our wealth 
and resources still has to restore sanity in 
a world of sawagery and barbarism.” 

“The Great Opportunity” will be more 
readily accomplished when we awake to the 
fact that we are now, technologically, 
equipped to produce all we would consume 
with a minimum income of $5,000 per year 
for each family. 

What is needed is a similar scientific ap- 
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proach in the adjustment of our social and 
economic system, to apply common sense 
in cooperation, to obtain an equilibrium 
between production and consumption and 
thereby demonstrate, to a war-torn world, 
that the solution is in a moral rearmament 
program stressing the importance of pro- 
viding an environment which will express 
a real brotherhood of humanity, where due 
regard is given for rights and welfare, and 
the happiness of all will be conserved. 

Oakland, Calif. Frank E. DonaLpson 
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you wish to receive copies. 
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FDR Retirement Hint . . . Anti-American Feeling 
Rises in England .. . Drive for 


Some high officials are suggesting 
that the American reaction to enter- 
ing war may be comparable to the re- 
action to prohibition. Few public of- 
cials dared to take a stand favorable 
to its repeal, with the Eighteenth 
Amendment firmly imbedded in the 
Constitution. Then overnight the tide 
turned and prohibition was gone. 
2 & 2 
Point is being made by some per- 
sons close to the White House 
that Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, has held the 
office that corresponds to Presi- 
dent in that country off and on 
for a total of 14 years—and is en- 
tering another term — without 
anybody charging him with a de- 
sire to be dictator. The hint is 
that this country might benefit 
from Canada’s experience. 
x *k * 
House Republicans are suggesting that 
Joe Martin has been getting fewer re- 
sults as Republican leader since he al- 
lowed himself to be bitten by the pres- 
idential bug. The Republican minor- 
ity, effective last year, has been show- 
ing few results in 1940. 
z.& & 
Report has it that U.S. Ambas- 
sador Phillips let Mussolini know 
that he might be in a better posi- 
tion to get ahead in the world by 
staying out of the war than by 
going in. In the war, Italy would 
find herself cut off completely 
from American supplies on which 
she now must depend impor- 
tantly. 
x k *® 
Some officials very close to the Presi- 
dent are making definite plans for re- 
tiring next January. This is an added 
sign that every hint the President 
drops tends to suggest an intention 
not to accept a third nomination. 
xk k * 
Mr. Roosevelt is bringing pressure 
to get congressional leaders to 
vote more money for the U.S. 
Housing Authority so that it can 
continue its low-cost housing 
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program. He lets them know that 
he will write much of the Demo- 
cratic platform and that platform 
will contain a plank urging an 
expansion of this plan. 
“ °e 
Real worry over foreign holdings of 
American securities and property 
concerns Holland. Officials are get- 
ting set to deal with any situation 
that might arise should the Dutch 
find the Germans on their doorstep 
some morning. Dutch ownership of 
American securities is heavy. 
xk * 
Viscount Halifax, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, looms as most 
likely successor to Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain in any cabinet 
reshuffle in England. Authorita- 
tive British sources say that 
Liberals and Laborites would 
enter a coalition government 
under no other Conservative lead- 
er. Liberal Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair and Laborite Herbert Mor- 
rison are slated for high posts in 
case British parties sink their dif- 
ferences for a united ministry. 
xk kk 
Appointment of CAA Chairman Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce to succeed J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, who has become an In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner, is 
said to be planned by the White 
House. The shift would be expected 
to win more support in Congress for 
the CAA reorganization plan, since 
Hinckley could then continue to di- 
rect the aviation authority from the 
Commerce Department. 
x * * 
Labor Board employes report 
that the feud between Chairman 
J. Warren Madden and William 
M. Leiserson is cooling; that the 
two men, implacable opponents 
a few weeks ago, are now show- 
ing signs of amity. 
* ¢& .@ 
Though they cannot say so openly, 
high-placed Canadian officials are 
angry over the short-term appoint- 


Housing Funds 


ment of James Cromwell as U.S. 
Minister to Ottawa. Feeling is that 
whole affair was planned from begin- 
ning as political build-up for Mr. 
Cromwell’s race for New Jersey Sen- 
atorship. Resented is the implication 
that Canadian diplomatic post lacks 
importance. The real fact: The State 
Department has had difficulty finding 
someone both suitable and willing to 
take the Ottawa post. 
x & ® 
Confidential diplomatic dis- 
patches from London to Wash- 
ington report a rising tide of anti- 
American sentiment in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Reason is that British 
hopes for American aid were 
built too high before the war by 
London press. Now Britons are 
said to feel that Americans are 
overcritical of British part in a 
war into which they were partly 
goaded by American outcries 
against “appeasement.” 
x k * 
Stowaways on vessels from foreign 
ports are such an increasing problem 
to steamship companies that Con- 
gress probably will enact legislation 
to penalize these “passengers” on the 
ground they are a menace to health 
and safety. At present, there is no 
legal penalty that can be imposed 
upon the stowaways, though ship 
owners are penalized for bringing 
them into the country if they are not 
deported on the same vessel. 
xk * 
Latest of the rumors anent the 
third term is that President 
Roosevelt has signed a contract 
to write for a national magazine, 
effective 1941, contingent upon 
the proviso he will not be in 
government service at that time. 
aR: 
Shipyard owners privately concede 
little chance for early legislation to 
change 10 per cent limitation on 
naval construction profits so as to 
make up prior losses. Though plan is 
favored by Navy officials, Congress- 
men are dubious. 
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